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by S. RADHAKRISHNAN* 


Religion, Transformation, and 


World Community 


Dean Srertinc M. McMurarin, introducing Dr. Radhakrishnan: I am sure that 
history has not produced in any era a person who more completely expresses high 
sophistication combined with genuine cosmopolitanism than does Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan, whose name is quite certainly the most illustrious today in the intellectual 
life of the East. It is his great distinction to have achieved importantly in several 
vocations — as scholar, philosopher, author, educator, and statesman. But it is the 
remarkably synoptic quality of his personality and thought that mark him as so 
uncommon even in the company of genius and greatness. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
experience is worldwide, his philosophy draws on the classical sources and main 
intellectual traditions of both his native culture and ours, his religion is as attrac- 
tive to Emerson or Royce as to a devout Hindu, and perhaps more effectively than 
any other person he has pursued the difficult and historic task of interpreting the 
Occident and the Orient to each other. 

Moreover, as a classicist concerned with the roots of his native culture, as a 
professor of philosophy in both India and Oxford, and today certainly the foremost 
living absolute idealist, as Chancellor of the University of Benares, as Indian Am 
bassador to the Soviet Union, and now as Vice President of India, to mention but 
the outline of his illustrious career, Dr. Radhakrishnan has quite surely achieved 
that high station of philosopher-statesman where wisdom and piety are joined with 
social and moral action. 

A listing of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s philosophical and scholarly writings to 1952 
covers sixteen large pages. Among the twenty-seven major books indicated in this 
bibliography are his monumental two-volume Indian Philosophy, his Hibbert 
Lectures for 1929 and 1930, entitled An Idealist View of Life, the widely read vol- 
ume Eastern Religions and Western Thought, and such scholarly translations as 
the Dhammapada, The Principal Upanishads, and The Bhagavad gita. 

A critical evaluation of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s philosophy, written by twenty- 
three leading philosophical scholars, both occidental and oriental, is available in 
the American publication, The Library of Living Philosophers. 

A brief statement from a confession, written by Dr, Radhakrishnan in Moscow 
in 1950, indicates something of the spiritual quality of his philosophy, his piety 
and his humane sensitivities, and the profoundly ecumenical character of his moral 
commitments. Commenting on his life in countries other than his native India, 

*On March 30 of this year, Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, India’s distinguished Vice President, 
visited the University of Utah as guest of President A. Ray Olpin and spoke informally to a small gath 
ering of faculty members in the Tanner Room of the Department of Philosophy. His remarks appear 
here through the courtesy of Hon. Raghunath Sinha, Consul-General of India at San Francisco, who 


accompanied Dr. Radhakrishnan. Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science at the University, introduced the Vice President. 
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he says, “Though I have not been able to take root in any of these foreign coun- 
tries, I have met many, high and low, and learned to feel the human in them. 
There are no fundamental differences among the peoples of the world. They have 
all the deep human feelings, the craving for justice above all class interests, horror 
of bloodshed and violence. They are working for a religion which teaches the 
possibility and the necessity of man’s union with himself, with nature, with his 
fellowmen, and with the Eternal Spirit of which the visible universe is but a mani- 
festation and upholds the emergence of a complete consciousness as the destiny of 
man. Our historical religions will have to transform themselves into the universal 
faith or they will fade away. ... Man is yet in his infancy and has a long period 
ahead of him on this planet. He will work out a higher integration and produce 
world-minded men and women.” 

We are honored to have Dr. Radhakrishnan with us as a most notable instance 
of a “world-minded” person. 


AM GREATLY HONORED by your kind words. Would that my enemy had 

written a book, the thing which comes up to me when you quote from 

what I wrote. It is true that I do feel that there is an underlying unity 
with regard to the religions of the world. Of course, they have their dis- 
tinctive forms and patterns determined by their own historical background 
and psychological conditions. Religion in India, as elsewhere, has been inter- 
preted as a change in man’s own nature. It is not an external condition, but an 
inner frame of mind. If you look at the symbols of India’s religious history 
from the time of the relics of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, or the Buddha or 
other seers, you will see there individuals seated with closed eyes and indrawn 
meditation trying to bring about changes in their own psychical makeup. 

One of our Upanishads tells us that we are today in an intellectual age. 
We have to grow into a spiritual age. We have had, in this cosmic evolution, 
matter, life, animal mind, intellectual cunning. But this intellectual cunning 
which faces us with the discords, dualities, etc., has to be transcended into 
a larger, illumined consciousness. The purpose of religion is to help indi- 
viduals to grow from their present discordant, unregenerate condition into 
one of wisdom and love. The Upanishad says that integrity of mind and 
social compassion constitute the essence of religion. Fearlessness, so far as 
the inner mind is concerned, and abounding love for all creation, so far as 
the practical attitude — these are the inward and outward signs of true re- 
ligion. We come to the Buddha and he also tells us that we are living in a 
state of avidya or ignorance, and we have to grow into a state of enlighten- 
ment or bodhi. He struggled in the first thirty-five years of his life to gain 
enlightenment. When once he had it, he suffered for humanity for the 
remaining forty-five years of his life to spread his message and carry the 
gospel of inner integrity and outer compassion. 
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It is not merely there; if you turn to the mystery religions — Greece — 
Aristotle makes out that the purpose is not to give you any account of the 
objective world but to put you into a new frame of mind. That is the aim of 
the mystery religions. Plato, again, tells us that we live in a world of shad- 
ows, mistaking the shadows for ultimate reality, but one wise man shattered 
these fetters, turned round and saw the sun shining there, of which the fire 
in the cave was only a small image. And the essence of philosophy consists 
in whirling round your soul and making it see the reality of which all these 
shadows are the pale reflections. There _ the essence is a change of out- 
look, a change of vision, a frame of mind. Plotinus, when he talks about 
making a beautiful soul, says if you find anything ugly in your own nature, 
adopt the method which the sc ulptor adopts when he wishes to bring about 
a beautiful statue — chisel here, cut away there, throw in some parts, polish 
in some others. Discipline your nature, and you will be able to make your 
being, your nature, something which stands before this stainless shrine. And 
that is the meaning of religion for him. 

If you come to the lews. the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord and 
when the spirit is lit up you will find that you are able to apprehend the 
nature of the divine. Ezekiel makes the Lord say, “I will put a new spirit 
into you. I will take away the heart of stone and put back a heart of flesh.” 
He is making out there again that religion is an inward transformation. 
It is a kind of reorientation of your outlook. It is not something that pertains 
to the outer world, but it is something which you have to effect. When man 
reaches the intellectual level he has not reached the end of his evolution. 
The further evolution cannot be in his physical makeup, but it is in his 
psychical nature to bring about that kind of psychical transformation, a 
spiritual change in oneself. That is the essence of religion. 

When Jesus says, “I am the truth,” when he tells us that unless a man is 
reborn he can’t enter into the kingdom of God, when he makes out, or 
Christianity makes out, that what John the Baptist asks us to do is to grow 
better, what we are asked to do is to become different. Repentance, the word 
which is employed there is an inadequate translation of the Greek word 
metanoia, a change of consciousness, a change of your very being. A fol- 
lower of Mohammed, commenting on him, says, “He who is born from the 
womb sees only this world. He who is born from within himself sees the 
other world.” If you look at the way in which many of these seers of reli- 
gion spoke about it, they were talking not so much about the remaking of 
the environment, which will automatically follow any kind of remaking of 
man’s own self. The aim of religion is this remaking. We call it rebirth, 
rebornness, changeover, displacement of ignorance by knowledge, of nesci- 
ence by enlightenment, and it is this kind of rebornness that makes us grow 
into what we are intended to be. Man does not yet know what he has to 
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become. It was William Law who says, “It is a matter of supreme satisfac- 
tion and happiness to me that in many heathen religions I find sons of 
wisdom, apostles of the spirit, exponents of the Christ within.” And he says 
it gives him so much satisfaction and happiness. 

Well, when you look upon religion not in a narrow stunted way, not in a 
dogmatic or sectarian way, but if you look upon it as this radical change of 
outlook which we are called upon to bring about, we see there an essential 
kinship so far as the underlying roots are concerned. And those seers who 
have been able to change themselves, who feel no more any kind of pro- 
vincialism in their particular outlook, who feel a certain kinship of spirit 
among the people who have thus realized, though they may be from other 
religions, they feel that they have more in common with those who have 
taken religion seriously in other religions than with the multitudes of their 
own adherents who are religious at second hand or religious with their 
spinal cords. You find that while religions as they exist today stand up like 
trees in solitary isolation, in their roots they intertwine, in their summits 
they meet one another. 

If the world is to be sustained on a firm basis, it cannot be on political and 
economic foundations. It is on the values of mind and spirit that it will be pos- 
sible for you to build a world community. And as in a nation you have some 
ideals which bind all the nationals together, so in a world community you 
must have certain ideals. Unfortunately for us, religion which ought to be a 
cementing force is serving as a dividing force. It has become like a nation state. 
We begin to say that a bad citizen belongs to us, a good stranger is out of us, an 
alien. It is that kind of attitude that we happen to be adopting. So if this world 
community which is emerging before our very eyes is beckoning to us all, 
which asks us to enlist ourselves as citizens of that community, well then we 
should say that all those people who pursue truth without haste and without 
any kind of rest and who practice compassion, compassion which transcends 
racial and national frontiers, it is such people that constitute the new world for 
the establishment of which we are all struggling today. 

And I feel in my own life, a life spread over a long time, about fifty years 
of it were given to the pursuit of these problems of philosophy and religion. 
I may tell you that I have spoken in Christian churches in Oxford and else- 
where, in Muslim mosques, in Buddhist monasteries, in Jewish synagogues, 
and in Hindu temples without any injury to my intellectual conscience or 
any damage to my spiritual convictions. I feel at home in every religious 
body. This morning I happened to be in your Tabernacle and there a Negro 
spiritual was sung to start with, “Were you there when they crucified my 
Lord?” That is how it started. They asked me to comment. I made one 
comment. “We are there when we are crucifying the Lord on the cross of 
power, of domination, of national idolatry, of racial arrogance. We are there 
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when we are crucifying the Lord.” That is a comment which I made just 
this morning when I listened to that Negro spiritual as it was sung there 
in the broadcast that was made this morning from the Tabernacle. And I 
may be wrong. I don’t claim infallibility. We are students, after all, and we 
are trying. I give you my little experience of this problem. 

Civilizations were built not by engineers or industrialists or military 
potentates, but by the people who gave ideas to the world. This becomes evi- 
dent when you turn to the Greek civilization, to Plato, Socrates, Pericles, etc., 
to our civilization, the seers of the Upanishads, Buddha, and others, to Com- 
munist civilization — in spite of all that Karl Marx says, he has shaken the 
world by his ideas. After all, ideas move the world more than other things. 
And today, if the philosophic mind which seeks truth, which preserves the 
rights of the independent scholar against the bigot or the crusader, which 
asks us to understand before we condemn, which tells us that judgment is 
not ours but is God’s — if we are able to understand that the wrongdoer is 
doing the wrong because of the provocation of the wrong, if we are able 
to tell people that the highest ideal that we have is to educate the other man, 
to convert him, to try to find out why he is what he is — well, we will have 
some kind of sympathy for him. 

I believe that only the day before yesterday I had an invitation to ask a 
number of, not patriotic citizens of their countries, but true university stu- 
dents who stand above all nations and for truth universal that settled them 
from different parts of the world, to meet as counselor elder statesmen for 
the United Nations and there try to invite the attention of governments to 
the way in which governments are behaving at the present moment and 
what is necessary if we are to raise the werld to a higher plane. 

Only two or three days ago, somebody gave me a long list of names — 
Bertrand Russell, Hu Shih, Schweitzer, Arthur Compton — people from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, people who don’t feel that they are citizens of their 
countries first and foremost, but people who are prepared to say as our 
Gandhi said, “If you want your country to win freedom by cunning and 
deceit and violence, let my country perish.” And he wrote a letter to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and said, “A fallen, prostrate India can’t be of help to itself 
or to the world. A free and enlightened India can be of help to herself and 
the world. I want indepe ndence ‘for my nation so that if need be my nation 
may die for preserving human welfare.” That is the concept of nationalism 
which Gandhi had and which Gandhi put to us. We worship the cross, the 
cross which symbolizes material defeat and spiritual victory, and we, for the 
sake of material survival, are ngs to compromise with our — 
ideals. A man like Gandhi said, “Values of religion are universal and 
national values are provincial and we should never exalt the provincial above 
the universal.” That is how he put it. 





TRAVELS TO PHOENICIA 
Sonnet: Now Hear the Drunken Child 


Carl Bode 


Now hear the drunken child. It speaks in Hebrew, 
Demanding eggs and love and candlewick 
(Who cuts the corners of his hair is wild) ; 


Red are your eyes, and your own shouts are thick. 


Now see the blundering bird, loose in the temple, 


Wildly flapping in its frantic flight 
(The crazed morocco binding on the Word) 


The while you flail, and shatter the only light. 


Now taste the wines within the silver vase 
Till tongue can tell the mystery of the child 
(Shallow yet terrible in its designs) 


Till lust and innocence are reconciled... 


Then on the Christ-child’s hand the bird shall rest 


(And all derangement of the sense be blessed). 


London, England 





by JOHN W. WARD 


Private Business and Private Education 


IKE ANY OTHER ENTERPRISE in Our society, a university must balance its 
books. Yet if tuition rises much higher, private education may price 
itself out of a market. Nor can income from endowment meet demands 

for expansion or the rise in operating costs. What is private education to do? 

Unless the university turns to the state, the only other source of money is gifts. 
But alumni cannot shoulder the burden of current university budgets, so the 
private university is beginning to turn for support to the society in which 
it is supposed to play so important a part. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, President of the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, Inc., remarked once that the problem facing the United States today is 
to keep “free education free.” Dr. Compton feels that one way to keep free 
education free is to maintain centers of education that are independent of 
governmental support. His remark was made during a speech urging private 
business to support private education. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Ex lucation, Inc., describes itself as a non- 
profit corporation which seeks to act as a “catalyst” to stimulate private sup- 
port of higher education in the United States. The Council does not solicit 
or receive funds. It merely provides expert advice to anyone interested in sup- 
porting American higher education. The chief architects of the Council are 
Irving S. Olds, former Chairman of the Board, U.S. Steel Corporation, and 
Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company (N.J.). 
Dr. Wilson Compton, before he became an officer of the Council, was Presi- 
dent of the State College of Washington. In his own person, then, Dr. Comp- 
ton represents a significant trend in our educational system. Harassed by 
inadequate funds, the administrators of American education are turning to 
the managers of American business for help. 


I 


There is an apocryphal anecdote still current in the lecture halls of Har- 
vard University about Leland Stanford, the nineteenth-century railroad baron. 
Having amassed a fortune, Stanford set out to memorialize himself by putting 
his name on a university. Before he found one on the West coast, Stanford is 
supposed to have come east to ‘o Harv ard, where Charles W. Eliot show ed him 


John W. Ward, who teaches at Princeton, is author of Andrew Jac me Symbol for an i and 
contributor to such journals as The American Scholar and American Quarterly. 
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and his wife about. At the end of the tour, closeted in President Eliot’s office, 
Leland Stanford finally asked what the net worth of Harvard was. Mr. Eliot 
told him. Mrs. Stanford leaned over and patted her husband encouragingly 
on the knee and said, “Why, Leland, we can just make it.” 

No one today would suggest that private business is out to “buy” private 
education. Educators would be horrified and businessmen embarrassed if 
anyone suggested such a motive lay behind corporation philanthropy. But 
A. H. Raskin, labor reporter for the New York Times, some time ago called 
attention to the uneasiness of American labor about this trend toward a close 
alliance between business and education. Although the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., says that its intention is to promote understanding 
of the problems of education on the part of “American business corporations, 
labor organizations, foundations and citizens groups,” it may be worth noting 
that there is no one except college presidents and corporation executives on 
its board of directors. Beside the leaders of U.S. Steel and Standard Oil (N.J.), 
the board is made up of men such as Harry Bullis, Chairman of the Board of 
General Mills, Charles T. Fisher, Jr., President of the National Bank of De- 
troit, G. Keith Funston, President of the New York Stock Exchange, Walter 
P. Paepcke, Chairman of the Board of Container Corporation of America, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Chairman of the Board of General Motors, Frank Stanton, 
President of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and Robert E. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Board of Standard Oil of Indiana. Eight college presidents 
also serve on the Board of Directors of the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation. Yet no representative of a citizen group and no representative of a 
labor organization is included. The omission of anyone not belonging to the 
managers of our corporate wealth is probably not intentional. It represents no 
more than a cast of mind. But it is at least worth asking what business is 
casting for. 

Corporations tend to give money to universities for projects allied to their 
particular business interests. Good common sense lies behind this tendency. 
A corporation is finally in business for one thing, profits. The motive of 
people who buy shares in corporate enterprise is generally not philanthropic, 
and it is easier for a manager to justify an expenditure which implies a direct 
benefit to the business in which the corporation is engaged. If a newspaper 
gives money to a school of journalism, or a chemical company helps build 
a college laboratory, it can argue that self-interest, not charity, sits at its board 
of directors. Until the famous A. P. Smith Company case in 1953 this practi- 
cal attitude had all the sanctions of law behind it. 

The A. P. Smith Company is a New Jersey manufacturing concern that 
made a gift of fifteen hundred dollars to Princeton University. In New Jersey 
there is a statute which allows a corporation to make “limited contributions” 
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to educational institutions but the A. P. Smith Company had been incorpo- 
rated before the passage of that piece of legislation. Because some stock- 
holders protested, the company went to the courts to test its power to give 
money to Princeton. The court held that corporate power exists to make reas- 
onable charitable contributions even apart from the statute. This in itself is 
important since it promises to liberalize the conditions governing gifts in 
states where there is no legislation empowering corporations to make such 
gifts. But the decision in the Smith case went a good deal further. 

The common law rule is that a corporation may not make any contribu- 
tion which does not reasonably contribute to the benefit of the company. 
Until recently, the common law rule had been interpreted strictly, requiring 
a gift to have a direct and proximate effect for the good of the corporation. 
This required that grants be for specific projects w hich immedi: ately benefited 
the giver. Even before the Smith case, however, the common law rule had 
been liberalized to mean that a gift is legal if there is a reasonable expectation 
of advancing the general business interest and welfare of the corporation. 
But even under this broader reading of the common law the requirement 
still was that the contribution be made with an intent to benefit the corpora- 
tion, that the benefit be substantial although indirect, and that the benefit 
accrue to the corpor: ation more than to society in general. 

The decision in the Smith case elevated the benefit done society to equal 

consideration with the benefit done the corporation. In a now much-quoted 
decision, Justice Stein of the Chancery division of the New Jersey Court 
wrote: 
[ cannot conceive of any greater benefit to corporations in this country than to build, and 
continue to build, respect for and adherence to a system of free enterprise and democratic 
government, the serious impairment of either of which may well spell the destruction of 
all corporate enterprise. Nothing that aids or promotes the growth and service of the 
American university or college in respect of the matters here discussed can possibly be 
anything short of direct benefit to every corporation in the land. 


Justice Stein is saying that any gift by a corporation which tends to support 
the social system in which the corporation finds a place is finally for the good 
of the corporation, no matter how indirect the benefit or how difficult it is to 
measure. This decision considerably liberalizes the common law governing 
gifts made by corporations to educational institutions. 

In arriving at his decision, Justice Stein had the benefit of considerable 
expert advice. Besides the exhaustive brief of the Smith Company and the 
memorandum submitted by Princeton University, two witnesses spoke most 
knowingly about the place of the corporation in American society. They 
were Irving S. Olds and Frank W. Abrams. Their presence was not acci- 
dental. Mr. Abrams and Mr. Olds represent a new direction in the manage- 
ment of American business. In organizing the Council for Financial Aid to 
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Education, Inc., and in testifying in the Smith Company case, Mr. Abrams 
and Mr. Olds are trying to bring American business into a responsible relation 
to American society. In the Smith Company case, Frank Abrams testified 
“that it is not good business for corporations to take substantial benefits from 
their membership in the economic community while avoiding the normally 
accepted obligations of citizenship in the social community.” 

One of the important aspects of the Smith Company case is the close atten- 
tion the court paid to the change in the nature of the corporation in America. 
The corporation was at its inception in England an instrument of state con- 
trol, but in the nineteenth century in the United States the corporation won 
freedom from social supervision. It won freedom because, as a person, the 
corporation qualified for inclusion under the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
says in part, “nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” When the courts wrote laissez-faire economic 
theory into the constitution under the aegis of a rereading of the nature of 
due process, the amendment which had been designed to protect the defense- 
less Negro became the chief bulwark of the defenseless corporation. It is an 
appropriate measure of change that in the Smith Company case the stock- 
holders who did not want any of their money given away argued that to do 
so was to deprive them of their property rights under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. But today, the anarchistic view of the relation of the individual to 
society, so notably exemplified in this country by its business leaders in the 
late nineteenth century, has gradually given way to a recognition of the 
interdependence of the individual and society. The corporation is involved 
in this shift in social values. It has won personal freedom and it must now 
accept personal responsibility. This broad feature of the A. P. Smith Com- 
pany case, its place in the history of the redefinition of the corporation, may 
prove more important finally to American society than the immediate issue, 
the right of the corporation to give money to educational institutions on the 
ground that whatever helps society helps the corporation. But such long 
range importance will appeal more to the intellectuals who teach in the uni- 
versities than to the administrators who run them. The administrators are, for 
the moment at least, sufficiently happy to have loosed the knot that tied the 
corporation’s bags of wealth. 

Now that the law has taken cognizance of the functional relation between 
private education and private business, colleges and universities are busily 
attempting to make the relation a practical and a mutually profitable one. 
They are anxious to educate business on how to contribute. The traditional 
manner is, of course, the endowment of scholarships. Lately, the tendency 
has been to accompany these with a supplementary gift to the college in order 
to cover actual costs. Probably the largest amount of money given by business 
is still to strengthen those areas in which the giver has a distinct concern. But 
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the great need is for general, unrestricted funds and for aid to the liberal arts 
programs. Here administrators have devised various plans to demonstrate to 
business what stake it has in private education. The ultimate intention is, of 
course, to induce financial support from the business community. But before 
these plans are completed it might be well now to explore more carefully 
what private business and private education have in common. 


I] 


Words are important, finally, and it is interesting to notice the way in 
which private education has recently shunned the word “private. 3 Today you 
will rarely hear an administrator refer to his institution as ‘priv ate.” In adver- 
tisements, in public relations material, and in speeches, the private schools are 
now “independent” schools. Independent is a much more vigorous and 
manly word, filled with pleasant connotations, congenial to the American 
tradition of individualistic self-reliance. What happened to the old word, 

“priv ate”? It has fallen on evil days. It now suggests remoteness and exclu- 
siveness, perhaps even selfishness. Because “private” balances so nicely with 

“public” in the periods of the politicians, the word has even taken on class 
connotations. And in a time when it costs between two and three thousand 
dollars a year to keep a son at Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, private education 
may seem fairly remote to most of the people. At least parents realize that one 
sense of the word “free” is not being used. 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston, a member of the board of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., gave a speech when he was President of Brown Uni- 
versity in which he praised the institution of “corporation scholarships” at 
Brown. Dr. Wriston described these valuable gifts from business as a “mani- 
festation of faith in freedom, of support for the search for new truth, and a 
heartening belief in the American dream.” Americans are, it seems, the only 
people who have given their name to a dream. The “American Dream” is 
a cliché of the advertising page, and visitors from abroad find it curious that 
a nation which prides itself on its practicality should at the same time adver- 
tise itself as a nation of dreamers. It is also curious that the legally trained 
mind of Justice Stein found the American Dream important in his decision in 
the Smith Company case. What gave particular urgency to his decision, 
thought Justice Stein, was that it came at a time “when alien ideologies seek 
to impose themselves upon our habits and our dreams for the future.” Our 
nightmares, it seems, come from abroad; our dreams are native. But the 
content of Justice Stein’s dream is manifest; he knows what the dream means. 
In full, Justice Stein wrote: 

It is the youth of today which also furnishes tomorrow’s leaders in economics and govern- 
ment, thereby erecting a strong breastwork against any onslaught from hostile forces 
which would change our way of life either in respect of private enterprise or democratic 
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self-government. The proofs before me are abundant that Princeton emphasizes by pre- 
cept and indoctrination the principles which are very vital to the preservation of our own 
democratic system of business and government, particularly vital at this time when alien 
ideologies seek to impose themselves upon our habits and our dreams for the future. | 
cannot conceive of any greater benefit to corporations in this country than to build, and 
continue to build, respect for and adherence to a system of free enterprise and democratic 
government. .. . 


Judge Stein had good reason to conclude that one function of private 
education is to indoctrinate its students in the creed of private enterprise. The 
Smith Company’s brief held that it was “good business” to give to Princeton 
because the gift engendered good will in the community and because it sup- 
ported “maintenance, through liberal arts education, of the free enterprise 
climate necessary to the profitable existence of the Company.” Princeton 
University was even more vigorous in its memorandum to the court. The 
survival of private education is “essential,” argued Princeton, “to the con- 
tinuance of our free enterprise system of society in which corporations have 
flourished ana attained the wealth, might, power and influence on all our 
lives they possess.” It is hard to say to whom this curious sentence is directed. 
But even if the irony is unconscious, it raises the question whether a function 
of liberal arts education is to support free enterprise. Obviously the corpora- 
tions who give the money, the universities who take it, and the courts who 
make it legally possible must assume that it is. The legal decision under 
which corporation gifts to private education will generally be made states 
explicitly that the legality of such gifts rests in part on the fact that the uni- 
versity teaches its students to respect private enterprise. The university can, 
in Dr. Wriston’s words, continue “the search for new truth” as long as it does 
not disturb the American Dream that free enterprise makes the best of all 
possible worlds. 

When Dr. Compton said that the problem is to keep “free education free,” 
he was not talking about getting an education without paying for it. “Free,” 
in Dr. Compton’s elliptical remark, means the intellectual freedom which 
should characterize a university. Yet it is hard to see how private education 
is legally, let alone morally, free to criticize the rationale of private enterprise 
if it accepts money under the assumptions governing the Smith Company 
case. So the problem comes finally to freedom which traditionally is associ- 
ated with the idea of a university. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., has said that the problem today is to maintain “a 
society, or at least a stratum of society, in which free-ranging thought and 
new ideas can go steadily forward, entering the causative stream of civilized 
life.” Today, freedom of expression is well protected by law and, despite 
recent threats, academic freedom is strong. But we are perhaps more than 
ever prey to the conformity of opinion which is finally a more serious threat 
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to the free intelligence than any direct assault upon the freedom of the uni- 
versity. More than one hundred years ago, Tocqueville noted this to be char- 
acteristic of democratic society. You are free to think what you will so long 
as you agree with the majority. But to be assured of certain certainties is not 
the characteristic posture of the teacher. The scholar’s attitude and method 
are by nature provocative and imply dissent. To ask questions 1s to play an 
explosive role and no society has ever easily put up with those that insist on 
asking them. In our society the university is the embodiment of the spirit 
of free inquiry. 

The universities are, of course, in no danger, if only because of the wide- 
spread assumption that freedom and truth are indistinguishable from free 
enterprise. Dr. Compton has said that the leaders of both business and edu- 
cation “understand that freedom, private enterprise, and public education are 
segments of the same circle.” In supporting giving to private education, Mr. 
Irving Olds has said that corporations “cannot effectively and properly and 
profitably conduct the respective businesses for which they were formed, 
if there is a widespread misunderstanding and ignorance among the Ameri- 
can people about fundamental economic facts” and “it is of direct concern 
to all American corporations that the youth of this nation and the public at 
large be correctly and fully informed on the true facts of American economic 
life.’ Mr. Olds would guarantee academic freedom because he knows that 
any right-thinking man responsible to the fundamental economic facts would 
in his separate turn unearth the truth that economic life should be organized 
about free enterprise. This is dogma in the classical sense. You are free to 
think so long as you discover the truth. 

But there are two kinds of freedom, objective and subjective. A man has 
objective freedom when his society guarantees him the legal right to express 
new and critical ideas; a man has subjective freedom when he feels free to 
exercise that right. The job is to preserve both. The danger of the silent 
pressure of conformity is that it keeps men from pushing ideas beyond their 
accepted boundaries. 

There is another danger. John Stuart Mill long ago pointed out that 
even if a doctrine is true, “if it is not fully, frequently and fearlessly discussed, 
it will be held as a dead dogma, not a living truth.” American society is in 
danger of losing its elasticity, of becoming ‘the prisoner of its own clichés. 
One function of the university is to prevent belief from degenerating into 
prejudice. 

A certain irony lies in the fact that much can be said for corporation aid 


to education. The move of private education to gain a wider base of support 
in the society rather than turn blindly to the state is a healthy one. Since 
Princeton figured so prominently in the Smith Company case, it might be 
well to recall the words of a former Princeton President, John Witherspoon, 
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who said in 1772, “Having no particular prop to lean to on one side, we are 
obliged to stand upright and firm by leaning equally on all.” The advice 
is still good. Any step toward diversity, especially in our increasingly col- 
lectivized society, is a sane step. But the step cannot be taken if at the same 
time education deserts its essential task. Education must accept the burden 
of its role in society and educate business on what terms it may accept needed 
help. In the university the enterprise of freedom must always precede free- 
dom of enterprise. 


CHILDSONG 
Gordon Ellis 


How far can you go into the forest ? 
Well, I can go half, 
Or just a leg or arm or hand, 
Or stand straight and tall 
Against the edge of the forest wall, 
Like pressing your nose to a window 
And just 
Barely 
Breathe, 
Or I can go all the way into the forest 
and never come out. 
(How far can you?) 
Pasadena, California 





by LOY OTIS BANKS 


Sacrament Sunday 


HE CART MOVED STEADILY downward along the high trace that edged 

a heavy growth of oaks and wound through dead hazel and under- 

wood. From time to time she could glimpse the church and the 
cabin below, and the stumps and a haystack in the clearing. Low in the 
sky and away to the left a hawk shifted uneasily upon a current and flapped 
away. The sun behind them was making a weak start, and the air was raw 
and cold for early November, as if the day had nothing but punishment 
ahead in it. 

Martha Jimison loosened her grip on the tajlgate, reminding herself it 
wasn’t the shake and roll of the cart, the noisy squeak of a wheel spoke that 
worked in and out of the hub, or even the long’ silence of the four of them 
that kept the muscles knotted tight along her legs. 

They rode down into the valley, leaving the trees and the thickets behind, 
down to where the land lay flat and open, with hardly cover enough to hide 
a rabbit. In a moment the mare slowed her pace and began to nod and blow, 
as if testing the differences of shape and smell and sound. Then she quick- 
ened her steps, and the cart rolled smoothly over the flat, fallow land. 

The sky now, and everything in sight, seemed distant and lonely, and 
the eye looked quickly and w anted to draw back, even to the cart and the 
close silence of Ma’s back, of Evan standing tall and stiff in his Sunday 
homespun, of Mary Elsie fingering the notched end of a rein that dropped 
from Ma’s hand almost to the floor. 

Martha shifted her feet and tried to ease the tightness that gripped her legs. 
To turn her mind away from the coming trouble, she steadied her eyes on 
Mary Elsie, who dropped the rein end and bent over the side of the cart, look- 
ing down then to where the wheel cut a thin line through the burnt off bunch 
grass. Unless you looked back a distance, Martha thought, the line left by the 
wheel seemed straight. It came to her that the line would look straight and 
sure to Mary Elsie, as it might to anyone too young to know temptation. 

It seemed to happen before any of them knew. Mary Elsie’s hands were 
over the side of the cart and the wheel was pulling her out and down. Evan 
started to reach for her, but it was Ma who got to her first and swung her 
back into the cart. 


Loy Otis Banks, who teaches journalism at Colorado State University, is currently on leave studying 
for the doctorate at the University of Denver. His story “Haun’s Mill” appeared in WHR for Autumn, 
1954. 
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Ma’s voice came harsh and strange out of the long silence, “You're big 
enough to know better and you comin’ seven this Sunday week.” She jerked 
Mary Elsie up straight beside her and took the reins again in both hands and 
said, looking over the mare’s rump, “It’s a pity your big sister don’t know 
enough to keep the Lord’s commandments. And her twice your age and more.” 

The look of fear and not-knowing came over Mary Elsie and she began 
reciting the Ten Commandments. 

Half way through, Ma cut her off: “Your sister can say them too.” 

Mary Elsie drew back and, looking down, studied a corner of the cart. 
After a long moment she asked, “What’s adult’ry, Ma?” 

Ma’s head made a quick motion, as if to come around, and then straight- 
ened. She pointed quickly ahead. “I reckon if you keep your ears open 
you'll hear what it is soon enough.” 

With guilt and shame and fear flooding through her, Martha asked herself 
again the why of it all. Why, Robert? Why? And then her mind said his 
name over and over until the name went tight in the squeeze of her hand. It 
was as if the world was tilting over on her and there was no place to stand. Did 
God forgive the sinner once, even if people didn’t? It was the once though 
that counted, that flawed, and the thinking about it forever afterward. Would 
love always fail her as it had three days ago? And would what was left be a 
shrinking and drawing up? Ma might know, might be able to tell her why 
it was the way of some men to stop a little while but always to move on. 

Part of the answer maybe was in Ma’s face. The downturned mouth 
tight set as her black hair that came straight back to the tight black knot. 
Her mouth set now against me, she thought. And set against Pa, as it had 
been in the two years since he’d gone off. In Ma’s eyes memory already lost 
or sealed off, and maybe only her mouth remembering him. 

It was what a person couldn’t see ahead and what she could that made 
the morning fearful, what the eye couldn’t make out but what the feelings 
could put a shape around. And the shape changing so much it hurt to see. 
In her mind’s eye Martha could picture the church ahead and, inside, the 
people with the open look of blame or pity on their faces. And on her own 
face, love shamed and made naked and denied. 

There would be no stopping Ma now, no last minute softening and giv- 
ing in. Pa would have been the only one who could have stopped her. What 
would he have said to her, hearing how her mind had firmed? It ain’t for 
you to punish her, woman, not in public. Not in the church. It ain't as if 
you're Godamighty. 

Nobody but Pa could stop her, and Pa might be a hundred miles north of 
the Osage now, or as far west along the Missouri. Maybe for Pa’s sake it 
was as well he had left. Most of the time the cabin had seemed too small for 
him and Ma, and even the air too cramped. 
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Martha turned to see where the hawk had flown and there was no sight 
of it, no movement. The sky had draped lower and there was a stillness and 
a sadness on the land. It was a day that reminded her of the Sunday when 
Pa hadn’t come back. And it was Pa she felt close to now, not knowing even 
where he was and if he was with the woman some said he had gone off with. 
Pa who'd needed fun and never found enough of it at home, answering Ma 
on a Sunday morning when she’d got him up for family worship, “I reckon 
there’s been more prayers said in this house than meals swallowed.” 

It’s Pa’s blood in me, she thought, mindful of her own sin. It’s like his 
and Ma’s had never mixed, as if it had to be one or the other. Pa who had 
come in late at night lightheaded and laughing and got them all out of bed, 
dancing a jig with her while Ma, silent and the look of faulting him, made 
his coffee. And later when they were out of breath, Ma coming in with his 
coffee, her shadow climbing the wall and spreading under the rafters and 
almost filling the room. And all the time Evan looking on and not saying 
anything, and Pa hardly ever noticing him. 

She glanced at Evan now, seeing how he had taken on Pa’s lean tallness 
without the heft of Pa’s shoulders or the easy way Pa carried himself. While 
she looked, Evan turned his head from her, and in his manner was a draw- 
ing off. 

His movement pushed her painfully into yesterday. To yesterday when 
she hadn’t guessed, standing by the breakfast table, why it was they were 
waiting for Evan. Ma’s eyes had fastened tight on him as soon as he came 
in with the axe and an armful of firewood. Evan dropped the wood by the 
stove and turned around, and what he saw in Ma’s face made him lose his 
grip on the axe and the blade sliced deep into the soft floor. Ma pulled him 
up to the table. “Before God,” she said, “witness your sister’s destruction.” 
Then she turned to Mary Elsie, “Tell Evan what you saw. Tell him.” When 
Mary Elsie finished, Ma said to Evan, “Now look on your sister’s face again 
and remember what you see there.” And hearing her mother’s words and 
feeling his eyes upon her, Martha could not find the strength to lift her own, 
knowing it was a whip she wanted to see in her brother’s hand, w anting to 
know that it was in his heart to lash her, to hear the harsh punishment of 
his voice. Even to hear the word that would damn, and fade out the bright 
morning sky and leave it dirty. 

“Where’s he gone to now?” Evan asked. 

“Back to his company and the war,” Ma said. She looked off a moment, 
the muscles around her mouth tightening. “Like your Pa, a man careless of 
his seed.” 

Martha asked herself now if it was Ma’s blood in Evan. Thinking back, 
she guessed that as much as they'd disagreed, Evan had been a good brother. 
Given something to stand up to together and they'd held strong. Until now. 
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It was times when they were younger that they'd been pulled apart by the 
way Ma would lean to Evan and Pa to herself. Evan sick off and on, and 
Ma shielding him and doing for him, and Pa saying, “You'll make a cripple 
out of him, ’stead of a preacher, if you ain’t careful.” 

Evan had hardly ever had the ways of a boy. She could remember the quiet 
lift of his eyes and his glance that could shame the devilment out of her own 
head. Evan usually sure of himself except when around Pa, feeling maybe the 
shield between them. Evan standing with his arm around Ma the morning 
after Pa hadn’t come back, his feelings something another person couldn’t 
more than guess at. Maybe Evan had seen things in Pa that her own eyes had 
missed, seen a little more of the weak, and something wanted not given. 

The cart went up a gentle rise and on to a well worn trace. At the top 
Mary Elsie pointed. “I can see the church, Ma.” 

“Your eyes are good enough, day or night,” Ma said. 

Mary Elsie faced around, her eyes big and asking, remembering maybe 
what they had come upon three nights ago in the dark. 

In a little while Martha could glimpse the people moving stiffly about the 
churchyard. High above, a wide column of wood smoke flattened out from 
the stick-and-clay chimney. 

They pulled up to a hitching rack at the side of the church. Evan lifted 
Mary Elsie over the side and then climbed out and tied up the mare. Ma 
stepped down behind him and brushed at the dust on her coat. Then her 
eyes came up and rested on Evan. 

“Where’s your Bible, boy ?” 

“I didn’t bring it.” 

“And you aimin’ to be a preacher,” Ma said. 

At the side of the church the voices were loud, but quieter near the door. 
Martha put a foot on the wheel hub and stepped to the ground. On the 
other side of the hitching rack her mother’s voice yessed and no’ed the ques- 
tions of Aunt Esther. 

Martha waited by the cart, hoping Evan would come near. In a moment 
she lifted her glance and saw that he stood near Ma. She lifted a hand up to 
her throat, thinking of the misery ahead and trying to keep her breath even. 
It wasn’t like Evan to turn against Ma, even for his sister. Not after the way 
he’d backed down a few minutes before they left the cabin. Evan standing 
out by the cart in his oldest homespun when Ma and the rest of them had 
come out ready for church. Ma taking a long look at him, as though she 
couldn’t believe what her eyes told her was so, and then her “Well ?” 

“Tm not goin’,” Evan had said. 

“You'll go, all right,” Ma had come back at him, jerking down the hood 
of her bonnet. “And when you make a preacher you'll know what to preach 
against. Now go get your Sunday britches on.” 
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Evan hadn’t spoken out against Ma, then or anytime. Nor against Pa. 
What he carried against others, if anything, he seemed to carry inside. “Evan 
is tender-hearted,” Ma liked to say, and then tell how when they had come 
west into the wilderness it had suddenly been revealed to her the depth of 
his tenderness and love. “He was only a child then,” she would begin, as 
if it was the first time she had told it, “and his head not as much higher’n the 
wheel hub as that.” And she told how at one of the noon stops he had seen 
the ox and cart standing out of line near the end of the wagon train, the ox 
with its head low and legs widespread, its coat rough and standing up and 
shaking in the wind. Evan had run back to their wagon, climbed up over 
the tailgate and cupped his hand into the salt jar. Then he had gone back 
and stood up to the ox with his hand out, watching the tongue lick out 
slowly and then back, the eyes lifting a little, and then a little more. And 
when the brine was clean from his hand, he had patted the head. It seemed 
to give him satisfaction, Ma said, that the salt answered a craving. “And do 
you recollect the time he tried to baptize you, Martha? And him only a 
child and not even grown to the age of accountability himself.” Ma had said 
it before all of them, but maybe more to remind Evan. “It was like the way 
it was done in the church. And he’d remembered the words exact and said 
them the way the preacher had, ‘I baptize you in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” It was her way then to turn 


to Pa, who hadn’t seemed to be listening, “It’s a proud thing to have a son 
growin’ up to be a preacher.” Pa hadn’t answered her, and there was some- 
thing in his nature that seemed to keep his pride from going out to Evan in 
full measure, the way Ma’s did. It wasn’t long after that when Ma started 
telling that the Lord had spoken to her and that Evan would sure enough 
be called to preach the word of God. 


“Get a move on.” Her mother’s voice came sharp to her now from the 
other side of the hitching rack, where she stood with Evan. “The time for 
holdin’ back was three days ago.” 

Martha unbuttoned her coat and noticed her hand was shaky. The flesh 
quivered on her legs, but as she walked behind the others, the quivers stopped 
and a cold seemed to settle on her. 

At the church steps she heard Evan say close behind Ma as she went up 
ahead of them, “Don’t make her do it, Ma.” And then, quieter, as if each 
word was meant to pull her back, he said it again, “Don’t make her do it.” 
And it was in Martha to wonder at his words. 

They went inside and up toa bench near the front and sat down. 

It was a bench like the one at the back where they had sat the night of her 
sin, herself and Robert, arm and leg close and not listening to the prayers 
and the testimonies. On the window ledges the freshly lighted candles now 
and then taking a gust of wind that squeezed through cracks around the 
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window frames. Her feet tucked back under the bench, and the candlelight 
that worked their shadows on and off the wall. They had gone off to the 
nearby dance in the middle of the prayers. Him back from Richmond with 
a sabre cut on his cheek, and the other girls’ eyes moving close around him 
and the Won’t-I-do, Robert? bold and plain in some of their faces. It didn’t 
matter then that Ma had made him out to be twice her own age and saying, 
“T don’t reckon he’d be safe for a young girl to be around, a man that draws 
women the way he does.” Saying that near a year ago when she handed over 
the only letter from him. 

At the front of the church now someone closed the door, and voices around 
the room thinned and quieted. Beside her Evan hunched up his shoulders. 
Seeing the changes that came into the faces, Martha thought it was like look- 
ing into the sky after a long lapse and suddenly seeing the sun moved down 
and being reminded of a chill in the air. 

A prayer to get started by, and a hymn to prompt the spirit. It grew on 
Martha that the hymns sometimes stirred her down deep, where the sermons 
and the testimonies and the prayers couldn’t reach. : 

It was music that had moved her then, the night of her sin. Music of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

The hymn ended after one stanza, and an elder on the rostrum bent over 
behind the pulpit and put a silver plate with the sacrament bread up on top. 
Another elder came up, and the two of them wiped their hands slowly on a 
white cloth. Then together they broke up the round cake of unleavened bread. 
A humming started from a row in the back, and others took up the hymn. 

It was music had moved her then. 

Her hand on his shoulder, the music moving the blood faster and tighter, 
the press of him and the tingle and soreness wanting his hands. Sometimes, 
Robert, I get so roused thinking of you, it’s like my body don’t know itself. 
Don't want itself separate. 

One of the elders held up his hand and the humming stopped. Around 
her people went down on their knees. She knelt slowly beside Evan. On the 
other side her mother held Mary Elsie by the hand. 

The elder’s words were coming muffled behind the pulpit, “. .. we ask thee 
. . . to bless and sanctify this bread to the souls of all them that partake 
of it....” 

Knowing the want of him now and seeing he meant to be alone with her, 
she followed behind as he stepped through the circle of dancers and walked 
into the darkness. 

She came up to where he was waiting and knew the moment of his reach- 
ing out, the hardness and hungering of his mouth against her own. Knew 
and wanted the hand to move over the throbbing, aching soreness of her and 
to lift and uncover. 
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. that they are willing to take upon them the name of thy Son and... 
keep his commandments . . .” 

And within her suddenly there was the desire to see his face, and her eyes 
struggled with the darkness for a short moment before sight gave way and 
was lost to the touch of him moving down and the rush of her own body. 
God moving. Light blinding. Spirit swelling. O God. O God, sweet Jesus. 

. that they may always have the spirit to be with them, Amen.” 

Tine moved a long way off, stopped, and came slowly back. Her eyes 
opened on the darkened sky, and the smell of earth and the weight of things 
sad and sweet came to her, and with her arms she folded them in. 

The sound of the fiddles, playing slower, drifted out over the field, and the 
steady wind draw of the mouth organ brought a purity to the mind and put 
a sadness back in the body. 

It was the quietness in him now getting up that told her the moment of 
knowing him was over. Over for now, and as long as time ran. It was like 
a whisper of wind up through a valley, and from far off, speaking of new 
fears and the loneliness of days. 

She got up, pulling at her dress and reaching her coat around. Best not 
look at him, or ask. 

He took her hand, and she knew he was smiling, and the kind of quick 
smile with nothing meant. 

“Go on back, Martha,” his voice said, and she heard his steps moving away. 

She started toward the church, away from the fire and the dancers. It was 
as though everyone had walked off the earth and left it to her. As though 
God had said the earth is yours and everything in it, and had gone back to 
heaven and put sound and touch forever out of being. All space was hers now 
to fill with thoughts in her own time, space without current where no other's 
thought would cross her own. 

She felt a hand touch her side and saw that it was Mary Elsie. 

Behind the pulpit one of the elders opened a hymn book and started a song. 


“Father, we seek thee through the night” 

The night and the morning to follow. 

A feeling bringing her mind from sleep. A feeling of something held on 
to suddenly pulling away, and a squeeze in her chest and her breath too quiet 
in the dead morning-night. Her mind lifting slowly out of the night and 
then easing back a little to the shape of the dream. To the shape of Pa’s lap, 
the leg muscles pulling to his foot tap, cup of his hands over the mouth-organ 
but no music coming out. Pa’s eyes looking pleased, and her own eyes strain- 
ing for the sounds that her ears could not hear. Movement at last in her body, 
and Mary Elste making a child’s stir in the bed beside her. In a moment Mary 
Elsie’s hand on her shoulder, the hand wanting to know if it still had com- 
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pany. And keeping her own breath even, not wanting to do anything but lie 
quiet and think the morning thoughts, with the weight of days ahead in them. 

The priest started down the aisle with the plate of flat, broken scraps of 
bread, and through the fear a feeling came to Martha of uncleanness, the 
sense that her own touch might make the bread impure for others. Already 
in the heaviness of the room it seemed that her thoughts had lost their 
privacy, that her sin was a glare that every eye could behold. 

From in front of her came the careful shift of the priest’s steps, moving in 
and out of the rows, muffled once by the hunger cry of a baby, a man clearing 
his throat, the sudden deep voice of a child made fretful by the silence. 

The priest came up to the end of the bench and her mother’s hand went 
out to the plate, the movement sure and steady. 

Like a stranger now the priest waited in front of her, and her breath pulsed 
quietly out over her lips and stilled. She raised her head with a shake and he 
passed by her. And now in her refusal made manifest came the first revelation 
of her own exile, the awareness of what she had turned from. The sudden 
knowing that through sin she was no longer one of them. 

He stood before Evan now, and with an unknown hunger she waited for 
his reach that somehow might fulfill her. As the priest shook the scraps of 
bread to the center of the silver plate, she wanted to cry out to Evan to take 
quickly, but there was no motion in her body. She felt her mother turn on the 
bench and with her head give a sign to Evan. Slowly Evan’s hand moved a 
little way up from his lap, then dropped back. The priest made another 
motion with the plate before he went on. 

“Ma —” Mary Elsie’s voice shook the silence around them. “Why didn’t 
Evan... ?” 

“Hush!” Ma said behind her hand. 

The urge was in her now to look at him, her brother, to see into his eyes 
and know his heart. I have moved the shadow of my sin over him, she 
thought. A flood of tenderness started through her, came up to her eyes and 
spread back, and she knew an aching want to touch and comfort him. 

When the bread was served out, the priest stepped up to the rostrum, put 
the plate down on the pulpit and whispered something to the elder in charge. 
The elder stood up and for a moment Martha saw his eyes come back to her. 
I am unclean, she was moved to say but could not, and the bread is for the 
clean and pure in heart. It was for Evan who would not eat it. 

Nor did he drink the wine. 

The elder calling now for a season of testimony. 

It was the forward shake of her mother’s shoulder that roused her and 
told her it was time to stand. And with her mother’s eyes on her, too steady 
almost to bear, she felt the bench moving out from under her, and her legs 
stiffened and started her body up, and she stood small and not yet able to 
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speak. When it was that sight and sound and touch became lost to her she 
didn’t know, but she knew now there was a movement in Evan, pushing, 
goading him. Words came to her and she spoke them, speaking against her- 
self, telling of her sin but not naming him who had shared it, and speaking 
not fearfully because the fear in her coal been cast out. It seemed for awhile 
that she was speaking for Pa and even for Robert and for a world where some 
were always in the shadow of turning. 

Her words slowed and stopped, and feeling the pull of something stronger 
than herself, the unspoken something in Evan that was moving, she could not go 
on. Then through her own silence she heard his low cry break free and he came 
to his feet and stood beside her a moment and ran stumbling out of the church. 

For a little while after, she went on speaking. When she could make no 
more words and when the ache and bleed inside her had stopped, she moved 
quietly past her mother and Mary Elsie and down the aisle to the door. 

Outside, Evan was sitting on the ground by the cart, his face covered with 
his hands. He turned his head quickly toward her when she came along the 
path and brought his hands down. She saw he was crying, and knew now 
that afterward she could look into his eyes. 

She went up to where he was sitting and stood quietly at his side with her 
hand touching his thin shoulder, waiting until he had control of himself. 

“T have to go away, Evan,” she told him after a time. “Ina day or two.” 
“Go away? Where?” 

“Jefferson City, likely.” 
“What'll you do? There’s no kinfolks there.’ 

“T’ll find work somewhere.” 

“T'll go with you,” he said quickly, getting up. 

“No, Evan,” and she looked into his eyes that were swollen and red. 
“Ma’ll need you more than ever.” She looked away and then back to him. 
“You mustn’t ever refuse the sacrament. It’s wrong to.” 


From inside the church she could hear the closing hymn starting up, the 
voices scattered at first and then coming on together. 

Evan went over to the mare and undid the knot at the hitching rack. 

“T ain’t ever goin’ to be a preacher,” he said. 


For a moment she wanted to plead with him, to say to him that his faith 
would be strengthened, that he had been chosen of God. 

He stepped on to the wheel hub and swung himself into the cart. “I ain’t 
ever goin’ to be a preacher,” he said again. It was the quiet way he said it, 
not in anger but in agony, that made her know it was so. 

The singing had stopped from inside the church. Martha looked into the 
sky, reminded of the trip back to the cabin and the Lene trip tomorrow or the 
day after. She climbed into the cart with Evan. The preacher would be praying 
the benediction now, saying an amen to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 





PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 
Elizabeth Bartlett 


Always mama slept like a continent at night, 
Attentive to every breath and sigh, 

Her worried brows carved out of busy, growing years 
That like a knife had cut a map of grief 

Upon a face whose virginal terrain had once been 


Beautiful, unmarked by erosion. 


Until her features shrank beneath the feargray hair 
And the outlined course of her life was bared 

By events that change a woman as much as they do 
A nation’s history, love was truth, 

The flag to which she swore as symbol and as law, 


For which she had fought, lost, won her wars. 


Mother, daughter, wife — she, maker of homes! Her own, 
Her husband’s and her children’s — with woe 

And wit and work, in the wondrous way of hands 

That none can fill or empty, no man 

Understand as orphan to the world outside, 


Where nothing patient waits, nothing’s kind. 


Although she had wept, her tears had not been published, 


For who would want to buy them or wish 


To read all that lay within that human ocean, 
The warm, salty emotions women 

Swim in among the reefs and shoals of a lifetime, 
Forever alert to winds and tides? 





Pioneer land of my childhood, where I explored 
Great forests and rivers, found rich ores 

In hidden thoughts and acts of daily heroisms, 
Where I learned to endure steep mountains 
For rewards that sweeten the challenges of time 


And in the adventuring, live by! 


Creator of legends and minstrel of my youth, 

Whose songs and stories built bridges to 

The stars, connecting dreams with realities 

Across those barriers of unbelief 

That keep earth bound to a radius of light and sound 


Forgetting imagination’s route! 


Here on the chart of my mind forever I fix 
Her contours as my own world’s atlas, 
The seasons of her life my private almanac 


Of soil, climate, destiny and chance, 


And here the land she staked I claim as heritage 


By reason of this shrine that bears her name. 


Atlanta, Georgia 








LAKE MENDOTA 


John Hermann 


“Let’s stop. Watch there at sailboat curve, 
Wind urged, across uncertain lake, 
And tell what apt, enduring nerve 


Completion of that arc will take.” 


“Come kiss. No doubt: with sail arranged 
We could achieve perpetual grace, 
Infinitude, the wind unchanged, 


Serenely tacking into space.” 


“But too. Look here how clumsy prow 
Wind lost, scrapes petulant the pier; 
How blistered paint peels off it now, 


How artificial all its gear.” 
“A wind it needs. Come kiss again.” 


“And that once stopped ? 
Becalmed ? 


Amen?” 


Long Beach, California 


THIS TEMPORARY HAND 
Polly Post 


Our joy belies this temporary hand, 

Looping a dance upon the singular dust 

Of now — a heedless and a suckling trust 

In the milk smell of any spring. We stand 

With the feet of sheep feeding on a hill 

Of mist, swathed midway in the fallen sky, 

Whose mouthings trust where the clipped clovers lie 
Under the layered silence. Never still, 


Forever lambs, forever slightly bold, 


With tipsy legs on trembling cliffs we pass 


From shaven hill to hill — a foolish climb. 
No lips reaching through years of dew too old 


To feel the quiet triumph of the grass. 


Northbrook, Illinois 





THE VETERANS 


George Garrett 


(For M/Sgt. John Yon) 


It was a young soldier in King Henry’s army, 
standing by a small fire, warming his hands, 
who pictured the Judgment Day, that reveille 
when all the dead fall in and stand a muster. 
He was afraid. He didn’t speak 

of echelons of angels and the shining saints 

in open ranks, dressed right and covered down, 
but of the mangled, the terribly wounded, 

the butchered, slaughtered, with filthy bandages 
falling away from scars too cruel to believe. 


And on that latter day they’d swarm 

to point with stumps and canes and crutches, 
calling for justice, all in tongues of fire, 

and each would have his holy story heard. 

His breath danced like ghosts in the dark. 

But not a word from veterans. It was cold, 

but the fire was near and real and they were warm 
for once. Stars burn, too, but they are far 

away. They will sleep. They will eat, 

and in the morning some of them will die. 


O, on that day they'll simply fall us out 

at four a.m., field kit and heavy pack. 

In the chill dark you stamp your feet and whisper 

to the next man down. This will be a hike. 

The Old Man’s fuming. Lieutenants bark like dogs. 
Who’s in charge here? Move out smartly there! 
We sigh and then our boots fall on the road 

in perfect unison and make a kind of song. 

It was the King who prayed. It was 

his veterans who fired the winning arrows. 


Middletown, Connecticut 





THE STRAWBERRIES 


Translated by Charles Guenther 


from the French of Tristan Déréme 


The strawberries on the white porcelain plate still yield 
The chill, fresh smell of sunrise in the field, 

Of boughs and moss and ice-encrusted streams. 

I’ve laid upon the cloth your cluster of dreams, 

And while you ponder with a thoughtful gaze 

I watch between the leaves how the moon plays 

As in old elegies on this somber night. 

A pure warm breeze flickers the candlelight 
Rocking the arbor where the vine-boughs weave 
With the pale rose. Take strawberries. You perceive 
Sugar dissolving in the golden wine; 

Time on our brows spreads sugar powdered fine 
And soon my hair will be thick, white and free. 
What matter, if tonight you lean to me, 

Fearless how red the leaf of autumn is, 

And smother the lamplight reaching for my kiss. 


Stay in your shell, then, snail-like and oppose 
This moist perfume of apricot and rose; 

Your solitude adorned with dreams may yet 

Be sweet; it rains; your horns are getting wet. 
The sod is crushed under the hot rain’s lash, 

The house is brightened by the thunder flash 
Which lights the wall where you cling close behind 
Cobwebs; the stars were blown out by the wind; 
The moon, like fruit, has tumbled over the lawn. 
Pull in your horns; with noise and lightning gone, 
In self reflection gild your reveries. 

Outside the storm crumples the grass and trees, 
Rattles the slates and makes the roof resound. 
Let the world fall to ruin all around! 


St. Louis, Missouri 





REQUIEM COMPOSED OUTSIDE THE FALLEN CITY 
Edsel Ford 


He lived in a world where William Tell 
missed the apple and shot the hell 

out of his son, where Little Red 

Riding Hood could not persuade 

the woodsman to come from the tree where he rested 
and so looked on while the wolf digested 

her poor dear gramma, where Snow White 
never burped up the poisoned bite 

of that Arkansas Black. Another man 

less fair of face or pure of clan 

might have been damned to eternal hell, 

but this one, I am glad to tell, 

was fraught with inconsistencies: 

he took stray cats from the tops of trees, 

and once when he thought no one was around 
he took a trap from the foot of a hound. 


And that same Jesus he would not say 


rose from the dead on the third day 


I like to think came out to meet him 


who wouldn’t join Him and couldn’t beat Him. 


Rogers, Arkansas 





by CHARLES H. KEGEL 


William Morris and 
the Religion of Fellowship 


NE OF THE MOST TURBULENT areas of nineteenth-century English 

thought was religion. Weakened by the rationalistic scepticism of 

the previous century, Christianity suffered a powerful double-barreled 
attack by the higher criticism and by scientific determinism. Violent parti- 
sans, both critics and defenders, raised their argumentative colors and ful- 
minated for the destruction or preservation of Christianity, and many level 
heads tended to agree with Matthew Arnold’s famous comment in “Stanzas 
from the Grande Chartreuse” that the century was indeed “Wandering 
between two worlds, one dead,/The other powerless to be born.” 

Yet not all of those who felt the impact of the religious dilemma reacted 
as concertedly and memorably as did those whose works we know best: 
Carlyle, for example, or Newman, or Browning, or Arnold, or Huxley. 
Others groped — often unaware that they were doing so—quietly and 
unostentatiously toward either a Christianity they could accept or a replace- 
ment for it. Such a person was William Morris, and aside from exploring 
a neglected aspect of his thought, this discussion of the development and 
rationale of his attitude toward religion may help explain the religious 
situation of numerous other late-Victorians. 

In his contact with organized religion, William Morris followed a com- 
monly traveled Victorian path. His parents, devout worshipers within the 
evangelical wing of the Establishment, raised their son on a religious diet 
of what he later called “rich establishmentarian puritanism.”' It was, he 
added in the same letter, “a religion which even as a boy I never took to.” 

Not until his prep school days at Marlborough, however, did the young 
William Morris begin to move away from the low-church evangelicalism 
of his parents. Mackail, still the most reliable source of information for 
Morris’ early years, describes the vigor with which the young student de- 
voured the school’s extensive collection of books on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture.” Out of this reading grew his lifelong passion for gothic design, and 
during the nineteenth century, enthusiasm for gothic led with an | alarming 


Charles H. Kegel teaches in the mini nt of English at Idaho State College. His note on Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye appeared in WHR for Spring, 1957 


* The Letters of William Morris to His Family and Friends, ed. Philip Henderson (London, 1950), 
p. 184 — hereafter cited as Letters. 


* John W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris (New York, 1922), I, 17. 
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frequency toward the high church, or even, as with Augustus Welby Pugin, 
to Catholicism.* When Morris left Marlborough to go up to Exeter College 
in 1853, he was well on the way to becoming a high churchman. 

Once matriculated at Oxford, Morris quickly dissociated himself com- 
pletely from his evangelical background. The town itself, “still in all its 
main aspects a mediaeval city,”* fired his interest in gothic architecture 
and aroused as well an interest in medieval ecclesiology. “At this time,’ 
Morris wrote years afterward to Andreas Scheu, “I fell under the influence of 
the High Church or Puseyite school.” ° 

During their first year at Oxford, Morris and his new friend, Edward 
Burne-Jones, both of whom intended themselves for the ministry, undertook 
an extensive reading program in theology, ecclesiastical history and archae- 
ology. Mackail lists some of the works which they read aloud to each other: 
Neale’s History of the Eastern Church, Tracts for the Times, Acta Sanc- 
torum, Milman’s Latin Christianity, Digby’s Mores Catholici, Wilberforce’s 
treatises on baptism, the eucharist, and the incarnation, and “masses of 
mediaeval chronicles.”*® Under the influence of his theological reading 
Morris wrote some religious poetry, which he himself later characterized 
as “exceedingly seedy”;’ meanwhile, Burne-Jones enlisted his help in a 
plan to found a monastic brotherhood under the patronage of Sir Galahad. 
It was to be a “Crusade and Holy Warfare against the age.” * So far, in 
fact, had Morris traveled the low-to-high road that he “was within a little of 
following Wilberforce’s example when he joined the Roman communion 
in 1854.” ° 

But then something happened. Late 1854 and early 1855 witnessed a 
gradual secularization of Morris’ mind and a consequent waning of religious 
verve. The monastic plans which he and Burne-Jones had so enthusiastically 
charted were discarded.'® The “Crusade and Holy Warfare against the age’ 





* The Cambridge Camden Society, recognized as the authority of proper gothic taste during the 
middle years of the century, was extremely high church in its views; so much so that John Ruskin, the 
only important figure in the Gothic Architectural Revival to remain in the low-church camp, took the 
society severely to task in the twelfth appendix to Stones of Venice. (The Works of John Ruskin, ed. 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn [London, 1903-12], IX, 437.) 

* Mackail, I, 30. 

5 Letters, p. 185. That religious phenomenon now commonly known as the Oxford Movement was 
better known to nineteenth-century Englishmen as Tractarianism (because of its Tracts for the Times) 
or Puseyism (because of the Reverend Edward B. Pusey’s influence). Since Morris employed the terms 
“Puseyism” and “Puseyite” to describe the movement and its disciples, I have used the same designations 
in this article. 

® Mackail, I, 39. For an identification of these “masses of mediaeval chronicles” see Charles H. 
Kegel, “William Morris’ 4 Dream of John Ball: A Study in Reactionary Liberalism,” Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, XL (1955), 303-12. 

* Mackail, I, 56. 

5 Mackail, I, 65. Morris’ mature attitude toward monasticism as an undesirable escape from the 
world is best expressed by Ralph, the hero of Well at the World's End. (The Collected Works of William 
Morris, introd. May Morris [London, 1910-15], XVIII, 36 — hereafter cited as Works.) 

® Mackail, I, 39. 

” The last mention of the monastery occurs in October, 1854, and even then the prospect of its 
immediate establishment had dwindled, (Mackail, I, 65.) 
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began to take other forms, and by the spring of 1855, Morris and his Oxford 
friends had determined to wage journalistic rather than monastic war 
against nineteenth-century ills. The Oxford and Cambr ge Magazine, the 
plans for which were laid early in 1855, can be read as a frank admission 
that the young men had agreed to turn their attention from the religious 
to the artistic, social, and political regeneration of their world."* In August 
of that same year Morris and Burne-Jones decided definitely to abandon 
their plans for ministerial careers,'* and Morris determined to become an 
architect instead. It was not until November, however, that he wrote his 
mother telling her of his new plans. “I wish now,” he wrote, “to be an 
architect, an occupation I have often had hankerings after, even during 
the time when I intended taking Holy Orders.” He added, perhaps because 
at the time he and William Fulford were enthusiastically engaged in work- 
ing out a prospectus for the forthcoming magazine, “I will by no means 
give up things I have thought of for the bettering of the world.” ** Thus in 
the period of about a year Morris had secularized himself. 

The “something” which brought about the change was most probably 
a complex of many factors, some of them much more important than an 
extensive reading of Chaucer and Browning, to which Mackail assigns major 
significance.’* Certainly one contributing factor was the rather prosaic yet 
common process of growing up. His reading, his companions, his traveling 
during 1854 and 1855 introduced him to a world far broader and happier 
than that circumscribed by Puseyism. Also, in March, 1855, Morris attained 
his majority and with it a sizeable, uncontrolled income of nine hundred 
pounds per year. With it came independence. 

Far more important, however, was Morris’ contact with the two acknow!- 
edged social prophets of his century, Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin. The 
works of these two men exercised a potent influence over Morris and his 
Oxford set,’® and they certainly assisted with the process of his secularization. 

Morris might have been acquainted with Carlyle’s work as early as 1853, 
though it is probable that Mackail erred in assigning that early date.’ 
Neither Morris nor Burne-Jones, whose Memorials furnish a rather Seana 
reading list of the two young men, mentions him that early. We can be 
certain, however, that in 1855 not only Morris and Burne- Jones, but their 





"The contents of The Oxford and Cambridge aE poe justify this AT. See 
Charles H. Kegel, “An Undergraduate Magazine, 1856 Style,” Basic College Quarterly, 1 (1956), 27-32. 

® Mackail, I, 80. 

* Letters, pp. 15-16. 

* Mackail, I, 63. 


* Composed of the following: William Morris, Edward Burne-Jones, Harry MacDonald, Cormell 
Price, William Fulford, Charles Faulkner, Richard Dixon, and Godfrey Lushington. Closely connected 
with this group were two Cambridge undergraduates, Vernon Lushington and Wilfred Heeley. These 
ten young men contributed all the material, except two of Rossetti’s poems, for The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine. 


* Mackail, I, 40. 
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Oxford friends as well, read and discussed Carlyle’s Past and Present.'' That 
work, says Morris’ biographer, the young men accepted as “inspired and ab- 
solute truth” and the pages of The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine abun- 
dantly justify the statement.'* It seems almost inescapable that some of the 
discussion of Past and Present must have hinged upon Carlyle’s strong 
denunciation of Puseyism, that “galvanised Dilettantism” of nineteenth-cen- 
tury religious thought.'® More important than his harsh words upon Pusey- 
ism, however, was the fact that Carlyle stressed the social ills of his age, and 
by so doing he turned the attention of William Morris and his young friends 
to work of social amelioration. Significant is the fact that Past and Present 
and Chartism, both works with direct social import, are mentioned far more 
frequently and with much greater praise in The Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine than is Sartor Resartus. 

John Ruskin’s contribution toward Morris’ secularization is less hypo- 
thetical than Carlyle’s. Morris himself wrote in his autobiographical letter 
to Andreas Scheu that his Puseyite period at Oxford “was corrected by the 
books of John Ruskin which were at the time a sort of revelation to me.” *° 
Particularly strong was the impact of “The Nature of Gothic” chapter of. 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, which years later Morris published on the Kelms- 
cott Press. Recognizing that celebrated chapter as a treatise not only on 
gothic art, but also on the working conditions which create that art, Morris 
called it “One of the few necessary and inevitable utterances of the century.’ 
He added, speaking undoubtedly of his Oxford set, “To some of us when we 
first read it, now many years ago, it seemed to point out a new road on which 
the world should travel.” *? Even Mackail, who only reluctantly will admit 
the influence of others upon Morris, was forced to concede that that chapter 
“kindled the beliefs of his whole life.” ** 

The new and higher truth which John Ruskin revealed to Morris was 
in essence a lesson in the nature of art. Through the Stones of Venice, partic- 
ularly its tenth chapter, Morris learned that great art depends not so much 
upon the religious as upon the social conditions under which it is produced. 
In unmistakable terms Ruskin had proclaimed his quarrel with the modern 
social format. He had demonstrated to Morris’ satisfaction that great art 
simply could not be produced under an economic system which condoned 
division of labor and demanded machine-like precision in all products. So, 
like his “Master,” ** Morris turned his attention to social and economic issues 





** Georgiana Burne-Jones, Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones (New York, 1906), I, 116. 


*® Mackail, I, 40; for a discussion of Carlyle’s impact upon The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
see Kegel, “An Undergraduate Magazine, 1856 Style,” pp. 30-31. 

® The Works of Thomas Carlyle, ed. H. D. Traill (London, 1896-99), X, 117. 

* Letters, p. 185. 

1 John Ruskin, The Nature of Gothic, introd. William Morris (Hammersmith, 1892), p. i. 

2 Mackail, II, 289. 

* Works, XXIII, 279. 
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in order to create the conditions under which art could flourish. This was 
the “new road” which Ruskin had pointed out, and throughout the rest of 
his life Morris followed it by accepting, practicing, and promulgating the 
new doctrine with an almost religious fervor. Ultimately, of course, his 
intense conviction that it is “impossible to exclude socio-political questions 
from the consideration of aesthetics” ** led him into the Socialist Movement, 
which promised to create a new social orientation. 

The influence of Carlyle and Ruskin was an important factor in William 
Morris’ movement away from conventional Christianity, yet one risks the 
post hoc fallacy if one assigns it too much importance. Certainly other young 
and enthusiastic Puseyites of the time read and even admired the work of 
the two without experiencing a religious tergiversation. William Fulford, 
for example, Morris’ co-editor of The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 
yielded not even to Morris in his admiration of them, yet he continued a 
Puseyite and ultimately took orders. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
Ruskin and Carlyle served to activate a tendency which was inherent in 
Morris’ intellectual and temperamental makeup. 


II 


Morris’ characterizations of himself as a “dreamer of dreams” and an 
“idle singer of an empty day” have somewhat obscured his essential nature.*° 
As time furnishes us with a better perspective, however, the romantic and 
dreamlike conception of Morris becomes increasingly untenable. In the 
world of social affairs we now see him as a man of action; in the world of 
ideas I think it possible to view him as both a materialist and a realist. More- 
over, I think it possible to demonstrate that this material realism, if properly 
understood, clarifies Morris’ mature views about God. 

William Morris loved the tangible. As a painter, he painted things, not 
ideas, and as a good Pre- Raphaelite he gauged his success by the degree to 
which he remained faithful to realistic detail. As a man of letters, he wrote 
of people — and, again, things. If he moved into the past or the future, the 
people and things were still there. Even when he dealt with the Gods, as 
he did in his sagas, the Gods were men and recognizable as such. As a 
craftsman, he ncad to handle things, to feel their texture, to see their color. 
It was his strong belief — stated iendiende of times in his prose works — 
that man to be happy must work with his own hands and must execute from 
start to finish his own creation. As a viewer of art, Morris could never under- 
stand an artistic creation without reference to the hand which fashioned it. 


* Works, XXII, 332. 


** Works, Il, 1. Concentrating upon Morris’ social contribution, Eshleman, Grennan, and Thompson 
have recently dispelled this absurd notion and have uncovered a William Morris who is less the dreamer 
and more the man of action. (Lloyd Wendell Eshleman, A Victorian Rebel, the Life of William Morris 
[New York, 1940]; Margaret B. Grennan, William Morris, Medievalist and Revolutionary [New York, 
1945]; E. P. Thompson, William Morris, Romantic to Revolutionary [London, 1955].) 
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That he was unwilling, or even unable, to transcend the tangible and 
the material Morris was the first to admit. His was an anti-speculative mind, 
and througout his life he refused to deal with abstract conceptions. “Of 
Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing,” he announced in his “Apology” to 
The Earthly Paradise,”® and ever afterward he eschewed abstract theology. 
“T don’t touch,” he wrote to William Allingham, “on matters theological, 
which I never could understand, except to say that a God who stood in the 
way of man making himself comfortable on earth would be no God for 
me.” 77 The metaphysical and mystical elements of Christianity he con- 
sidered “mere word-contests,” and he assured the Reverend George Bainton 
that he thought of Christianity not as an “abstract idea” or as a set of “dog- 
matic assertions,” but instead as “an historical phase through which the 
world of civilization had passed . . . or is passing.” ** 

Nor would Morris speculate about death or life-after-death. Once, in a 
conversation with Bruce Glasier, a fellow Socialist, he started such specula- 
tion, but immediately checked himself. “No,” he said, “I cannot think it 
out. It is inexplicable.” ** This same agnostic position he took in “The Aims 
of Art,” where he said, “As for death, I find that, never having experienced 
it, I have no conception of what it means. ... I know what it is to live; I 
cannot even guess what it is to be dead.” *° 

This anti-speculative attitude permeates and in a sense shapes Morris’ ma- 
ture thoughts on religion. As a material realist, he possessed a deep, passionate 
love of the earth and of life on the earth. Any religious structure, he thought, 
which disparaged our earthly existence and turned man’s mind instead toward 
a vague, abstract notion of an afterlife was sheer folly; and insofar as that reli- 
gious structure caused man to disregard the social injustice and misery of the 
present life, it was downright evil. In “Misery and the Way Out,” a Socialist 
lecture delivered in 1884, Morris unleashed a vitriolic attack on evangelical 
Christianity, which was assuring the poor “that there is something holy and 
glorious in being weary, dirty, ignorant and hungry, and that when they die they 
will go to heaven and be happy ever after with absolutely nothing to do.”*’ 





* Works, Ml, 1. 


* Letters, p. 215. Cf. Morris’ comment to Robert Thompson: “I must decline to argue theological 
points: I don’t understand them: if there be a God, he, or it, is a very different thing from what religion- 
ists imagine.” (Letters, p. 201.) 

* Letters, p. 290. Significantly, Morris had already read Marx's Das Kapital when he made this 
statement. 

* Bruce J. Glasier, William Morris and the Early Days of the Socialist Movement (London, 1921), 
p. 170. 

® Works, XXIII, 81. On his death bed, however, Morris was alleged to have said, “I can’t but 
think that somehow or other we shall live again.” May Morris found the statement many years after her 
father’s death in a diary of Stopford Brooke. He, in turn, heard of the statement through Holman Hunt, 
who, in turn, received his information from Mary De Morgan, a pious attendant during Morris’ last 
days. The statement would run counter to anything Morris ever said about an afterlife, and I regard it 
at best as a death-bed stage direction, much like the volume of Shakespeare which was placed in the 
dying Tennyson’s hands. (May Morris, William Morris; Artist, Writer, Socialist [Oxford, 1936], 1, 80.) 

** May Morris, II, 161. 
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The potential which the earth contained for man’s happiness was quite 
enough for Morris, who thought that man should fasten his attention upon 
earthly happiness rather than upon an afterlife. “If there be... an afterlife,” 
he once said to Bruce Glasier, “we shan’t be the less fit for its fellowship by 
having made ourselves good fellows in this [life].”** Above all things, 
Morris’ God would have been a happy God, enjoying his work, enjoying 
the materiality of earth. He suggested as much in his one mature pronounce- 
ment upon the nature of God. Rising to be heard at the termination of an 
open-air revivalist meeting, Morris said, “I'll tell you the kind of God I 
should want my God to be. He'd be a big-hearted, jolly chap, who'd want to 
see everybody jolly and happy like Himself. He would talk to us about His 
work, about the seasons and flowers and birds, and so forth, and would say 
‘Gather round, boys, here’s plenty of good victuals, and good wine also— 
come, put your hand to and help yourselves, and we'll have a pipe and a 
song and a merry time together.’ ” 88 

The good fellowship which characterized Morris’ conception of God 
fitted well with his socialist sympathies. He thought the “aim of Socialists 
should be the founding of a religion” because he considered the socialist 
doctrine of fellowship, or “habitual love of humanity,” to be a self-sufficient 
ethic.** In 1887 Morris wrote in Commonweal that with the coming of the 
new social orientation, Christianity would be “absorbed in Socialism,” for, 
he continued, “no separate system of ethics will then be needed.” *° 

In A Dream of John Ball, that most intense of his prose romances, Morris 
made his final religious position quite clear. Socialist fellowship becomes a 
complete religious rationale, both the explanation and the end of being. 
Shorn of its speculative and doctrinal Aberglaube, Christianity assumes a 
social validity as its spokesman, John Ball, exhorts his followers to immediate 
rebellion against their oppressors. Ball’s impassioned speech at the Medway 
cross is in essence the same plea for fellowship and solidarity that William 
Morris himself had so often delivered to sweaty workers at Hammersmith: 
and through the fourteenth-century priest Morris speaks his conviction that 

“fellows ship i is heaven, and lack of fellowship is hell: fellowship is life, and 

lack of fellowship is death.” ** The ethic of Socialism here achieves religious 
stature. 


When viewed in its entirety, Morris’ religious development possesses a 
certain consistency. In religious as well as other matters, love of art was a 
primary consideration. The reasons which caused him to move from the 
low-church evangelicalism of his rearing tow ard the high-church Puseyism 


® Glasier, p. 173. 
* Glasier, p. 166. 
 Mackail, II, 117; Letters, p. 282 
* May Morris, II, 302. 
* Works, XVI, 230. 
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of his early Oxford days were not doctrinal. Instead, he was attracted to 
Puseyism because he thought it promised to reactivate the conditions under 
which the great gothic art of the middle ages had been produced. At this 
point of his religious development, however, he met with the works of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and these two social prophets profoundly influenced 
his thinking. Particularly important was the impact of Ruskin, who taught 
Morris that great art depends upon the social conditions under which it is 
produced and who thus pointed out what Morris called a “new road on 
which the world should travel.” 

Constitutionally unsuited to deal with abstract notions, Morris found this 
“new road” compatible with his love of the tangible. So he scrapped 
organized religion altogether and spent the rest of his life experimenting 
with and working for the kind of social orientation which he presented in 
that most delightful of utopias, News from Nowhere. 

More than anything else, however, the Socialist Movement in the eighties 
gave him impetus and direction toward his final religious position. Socialism 
promised a new socio-economic framework, one based on the concept, almost 
religious in nature, of human fellowship. The more Morris thought about 
this doctrine of fellowship, the more he became convinced that conventional 
Christianity was an unnecessary and even dangerous anachronism; it was, 
in effect, an outworn attempt to explain man’s being and to rationalize 


social injustice. Socialist fellowship Morris accepted as a self-sufficient ethic, 
a religious idea which could be manifested in the physical world of here 
and now, which could lead men to the earthly heaven of Nowhere and the 
“new day of fellowship, and rest, and happiness.” ** 





Works, XVI, 210. 





by WILLIAM W. MAIN 


The Meaning of Meaninglessness: 


A Clue to Contemporary Art and Literature 


ET ME BEGIN WITH two questions. First, is chaos meaningful? Second, are 
contemporary expressions in art and literature meaningless? Many 
would agree that chaos is meaningless and that contemporary art and 

literature are likewise meaningless. Let us consider what might be the basis 
for this identification of chaos and sennpersry culture. To a great extent, 
the charge of obscurantism is due to a feeling of confusion, bafflement, 
strangeness. Walking through a gallery er" modern art can be a traumatic 
experience; one often feels he is in an alien land. He sees nothing familiar — 
no fruit, no faces, no trees. Still-lifes are distorted, portraits are fragmented, 
and landscapes are no man’s lands. Calling these mutilated canvases an ism 
— whether it be expressionism, surrealism, futurism, nonobjectivism, or any 
other labelism — does not convince a confused public that it is witnessing a 
meaningful art created by artists of integrity. Instead of sympathy and 
understanding, the usual public reaction is antagonism and hostility with 
the inevitable vindication, “My eight-year-old son can paint better than that.” 

A similar sense of bewilderment and meaninglessness is felt when one 

turns from contemporary art to literature. Like a painting, a poem presents 
a mangled surface of juxtapositions and congested intersections. Nothing 
is polite and neat anymore. Everything seems murky, dislocated, topsy-turvy. 
Once, April showers were sweet; now “April is the cruellest month” (T. S. 
Eliot). Once, Sunday morning was the time for church; now it is time for 
“Complacencies of the peignoir” (Wallace Stevens). Once, love was “an 
ever-fixed mark That looks on tempests and is never shaken”: now love is 
“A burnt match skating in a urinal” (Hart Crane). Once, the brave hero of 
fiction fought the villain; now the conditioned hero of fiction is adjusted 
to the villain. Certainly, in comparison with the familiar standards of the 
past, the deviations of the present do appear meaningless and chaotic. The 
late Jackson Pollock’s dense formlessness appears lawless beside Rembrandt’s 
chiaroscuro. The expressionist distortion of Picasso’s fantastic bullfight pic- 
ture seems anarchical beside Goya’s mannerly bullfights. Both artists show 
violence, but Picasso emphasizes the madness of violence. And the burlap 
and blood pictures of Alberto Burri seem to defy all sanity and to disown the 
great past of Italian art. The violent incongruity between past art and pres- 
ent is as radical as that between consciousness and unconsciousness, life and 
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lifelessness, master and slave, man and machine. Fortunately perhaps, man 
has a facility for domesticating wild ideas as well as wild animals. So famil- 
iar do these dispiriting images of chaos become that today’s tiger is tomor- 
row’s tabby. Yet this facility for accepting strange confusion is fatal to under- 
standing it. Better to be an honest dissenter to our age than an unthinking 
follower of it. Yet most of us are either uncritical followers or romantic 
dissenters wishing today were yesterday when Sunday was the day for 
church and burlap was a bag for potatoes. 

To understand what has happened to art and literature, we must under- 
stand what has happened to man, to his personality and his society. Twen- 
tieth century man is a man in line. He waits in all kinds of traffic lines: 
lines at traffic lights, lines at toll gates, lines at parking lots. Children twist 
in line waiting for a vaccine shot or the Saturday matinee. Housewives 
stand in line at the supermarket, waiting for their shopping carts to be 
checked. The whole family waits in the car at the drive-in theater or the 
stadium. Patients wait out in the halls of a crowded clinic. Voters wait 
their turns at the polls to elect a public servant. Diners at cafeterias wait 
while reading the menu posted on the wall; diners at restaurants and clubs 
wait at the bar. Church goers, perhaps, wait more to get out than to get in. 
After waiting at the train station, the gas station, the laundromat, the liquor 
store, and the license bureau, a man must face a final line of traffic on his last 
ride to the cemetery. (The length of the lines thereafter depends on where 
he is going.) Television, of course, is a conspicuous counter-line pressure 
that has eliminated some of the queues. A person may stay at home and 
avoid the lines, but in doing so he has substituted indoor darkness, and often 
silence, for outdoor lines. 

Perhaps the most revealing symbol of man in line is the escalator. Not 
only is man in line, but the line moves him. He need do nothing, for the 
moving stairway guides, lifts, and lowers without any help or volition from 
the passengers. In fact, if the passenger does try to interfere with the auto- 
matic progress of the escalator, he may be injured. The sole requirement to 
ride an escalator is surrender, complete submission to the automatic process 
of ascent or descent. The subjection of the human will to an endless belt is 
the special fatalism of twentieth-century technological progress. 

Before asking what has put modern man into a regimented line — often 
the endless belt — let us take a look at what the line has done to man. When 
a man is in a line, he is being led; he is following others. And the best fol- 
lowers the world over have been sheep. Like numbers in a row, the man in 
line is a link in a chain, and a link in a chain is a means to an end. The 
man in line must conform to the speed of the line and to the direction of the 
line; individuality must be absolutely forbidden. Conformity, not freedom, 
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is the law of the line. A short line, however, is a meaningful line because it 
leads to an end, a fulfillment. But a long line—a perennial line, a ubiquitous 
line — ceases to be meaningful, for it is an end in itself, leading perhaps to 
a somewhere that is never arrived at. Futility and frustration, of course, 
have never bothered white sheep. Only black sheep have found obedience, 
docility, and repression — the deadliest requisites for staying in line — difh- 
cult. Where the line has found its most sm: ishing success, where obedience, 
docility, and repression have triumphed over all resistance is not in our 
graduate schools, not in our military camps, not even in Russia or Siberia, 
but rather in the rows and rows of humanity’s cemeteries. Certainly any 
form of dying seems a triumph when the burden of responsibility and deci- 
sion during life becomes too great. 

Again, the man in line, like a car in traffic, is not alone, but he is lonely, 
because a line is essentially anonymous. The formality of a line does not 
stimulate sociability; instead it enforces solitude. A line further tends to 
suppress identity, blur individuality, and increase uniformity. When an 
individual becomes a member of a series, his individuality becomes subordi- 
nate to the series; compare, for example, a policeman in and out of a cordon, 
a chorus girl in and out of a chorus line, or a soldier in and out of a march- 
ing rank. Out of a line a person possesses an individual quality; his wife 
affectionately calls him “Chickabiddy Boy” or “Big Daddy.” In a line the 
person becomes a quantity, identified bellies by a union button, an IBM 
number, or a license number. Certainly numbers are necessary, but man is 
more than a number and mankind more than a series of numbers. It may 
be possible that a line — whether it be a traffic line, party line, assembly line, 
class line, or battle line — can provide safety, certainty, and security; but the 
safety is without flexibility, the certainty is without freedom, and the security 
is without individuality. The security of a line, like the security of a jail, i 
self-defeating. It is a false security that produces either suffocation or anxiety. 
Images of this suffocation and anxiety may be found in contemporary art 
and literature. 

What, then, has the line done to man? It has, in a word, made him less 
than a man. The man in line is depersonalized; he has lost his personality. 
When personality is lost, one’s unique self-determination is lost, because per- 
sonality, as Paul Tillich has so solidly observed, is an inner and unconditional 
demand to be free, to be self- purposed and self-transcendent, so that one may 
reach universality, not isolation. The man in line has become objectified, 
quantified, standardized. A man in line is a replaceable part. A man in 
line loses his initiative, individuality, and freedom. A man in line replaces 
community with conformity, society with solitude. He loses his identity in 
a line, so that he has a face without features and an ego without egoism. The 
man in line loses his subjectivity, for he has become an object, and an object 
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demands no feeling and no sympathy, only calculation and control. When 
a man becomes “lineated” (prisoners literally are marked with lines or 
stripes), that man loses that quality which makes him human — his power 
of shaping and understanding his own destiny. A man in lined clothing is 
a man submitting to conformity and regimentation. And after the loss of 
freedom and the mechanization of personality comes the greatest threat of 
all, the loss of reality. When man is a tool, an object, a replaceable part, his 
real self is lost and the real world is lost. A man in line is no longer a man. 
Yet fortunately he is still able to feel that he has ceased to be a man. It is 
interesting to note that both hillbilly singers and college professors are 
equally aware, each in his own idiom, of man’s depersonalization. In his 
song “Sixteen Tons,” Tennessee Ernie Ford gives the plight of the laborer, 
“I owe my soul to the company store.” And in his book The Lonely Crowd, 
David Riesman characterizes our society as being more “other-directed” (the 
man in line) than “inner-directed” (the pathfinder). 


II 


Who and what created this tyrannical line that modern man finds him- 
self in lockstep with? Although the causes are exceedingly complex, there 
are two conspicuous explanations. The line was created by man and by 
machine. The technical mechanization of the world, which was to liberate 
man, has ironically enslaved man. The advertisements are quite right in 
showing how an automatic dishwasher or clotheswasher has liberated the 
housewife from drudgery. However, the assembly line on which the washers 
were made are not shown in the advertisements, because an assembly line 
does not liberate, not even the housewife really; for she may be free from 
drudgery, but she is not free from the sponsor’s stereotyped soap operas. 
Exchanging physical drudgery for mental dullness is hardly a liberation. 
Above all, an assembly line commands subpersonal conformity to an auto- 
matic process. There is nothing creative, nothing liberating, in operating a 
machine, because man must obey the machine and become a working part of 
the machine as much as a camshaft or a cogged gear. Man’s “technical 
know-how,” as the revered phrase goes, has created the machine, and the 
machine’s blank obedience has in turn handcuffed man to the machine. 

America’s most distinctive product, which is progress, has not, unfortu- 
nately, progressed beyond the shadow of the famous Gothic fiction of Frank- 
enstein. Perhaps automation will be the hero that will free man from 
Frankenstein’s monster, but that victory remains to be won. Electronic 
brains (“cybernetics”) could conceivably take off the handcuffs, provided 
they did not take off the hands along with them. By that I mean that man 
must not be deprived of work, for true work is a fulfillment. A ready-made 
life, whether it be ready-made work or ready-made play, cannot satisfy the 
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human spirit. The popularity of “do-it-yourself kits,” as opposed to ready- 
made products, reflects more than mere family economy; kits, like children’s 
tinkertoy sets, or erector sets, allow the hands to work. Such work, although 
of a very stereotyped nature, is still done personally for personal reasons, 
without mass production or mass consumption. Yet the philosophy of “do-it- 
yourself kits,” anticipated by John Ruskin, will not solve the problem of 
depersonalization, because the machine is too powerful. 

More powerful even than the manufacturing machine is the economic 
machine. The immense dynamic force of the economic machine swallows 
up the individual in universal competition. When life becomes exclusively 
competitive, there can be no complete fulfillment, for fulfillment is basically 
a mutual relationship, not a competitive one. Yet self-determination is regu- 
larly lost in the laws of business cycles, the laws of the market, the monopo- 
listic struggles for survival, the incessant demand to produce for profit. The 
businessman’s enemy is always another businessman. In this naturalistic 
power game personal lives are mere objects. It makes no difference whether 
one is boss of the machine or is bossed by the machine, because the machine 
is its own boss. So powerful is the economic machine that it dominates, 
chiefly through advertising, the fields of communication and entertainment. 
The inability of radio and television companies to up-grade their program- 
ming is not due to a lack of talent but to a lack of freedom. Sponsors buy 
scripts as they buy lard to make their soap. The creative writer of integrity is 
forced to become a hack of formula fiction. Treated as a means of profit, he 
is caught in the economic machine; his work ceases to be meaningful, and 
his life becomes depressing. Yet the sponsor’s life is far from unhectic 
gaiety. By using personnel as products, the sponsor has endangered his own 
ulcered ego. The universal economic machine, with its own ruthless laws of 
survival, is indeed every man’s fate. Man has learned how to make the 
world his machine, and that machine has become man’s fate. It has decreed 
that man live in a line. Our fate is conformism to the big machine, to cen- 
tralized mechanization. 

We now have a frame of reference for interpreting contemporary mean- 
inglessness. We have seen man’s depersonalization through mechanization. 
Man has lost the essential of his personality — his freedom. His individual 
destiny no longer counts. He conforms to the line. Human tools are used 
to run the productive machine, whether that machine be a conan con- 
verter, an atomic reactor, a stock ticker, or a Univac. In passing, I should 


like to make clear that I am strongly opposed to any reactionary romanticism 
for abolishing the machine and returning to the pre-Industrial Revolution 
era. Capitalism and coaxial cables are here to stay, | hope. Thoreau’s solu- 
tion will not work; we cannot retreat to a Walden Pond to drive life into a 
corner, despite the exodus to suburbia and exurbia. The contemporary re- 
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action to return to a cultural primitivism is a momentary escape. No real 
return to pre-line life is possible. No one seriously wants to exchange places 
with the African natives; they are eager to exchange places with us. A 
spiritual reconstruction will not come about by outlawing man’s machines. 
Certainly the machine itself is no villain, but in creating the machine man 
has subjected himself, both as slave and as master, to the laws of the machine. 
A jet pilot breaking a sound barrier or heat barrier obeys more than he 
commands. What man must find and work out is a new relation between 
himself and the machine. There must be a personalization of work. 


II 


If conformism and adjustment to conformism is the social and economic 
picture of our age, anarchy and a revolt against conformism is the artistic 
picture of our age. In the untitled pictures of Jackson Pollock one finds 
nothing representational; they are like technicolored Rorschach tests, gaudy 
inkblots. It would seem that natural objects had no meaning for Pollock; 
his pictures show no recognizable content. Here, then, is a manifestation 
of complete anti-conformism. In order to preserve absolute freedom and to 
defy the menace of the line, Pollock has sacrificed all content. The empti- 
ness that remains reveals the integrity of the artist’s freedom. On the other 
hand, instead of defying the big machine, the artist may show the effects 
of mass depersonalization. Picasso’s violent distortions, which defy all laws 
of causality, show man in fragments and pieces. Faces are twisted, eyes and 
ears are dislocated, and limbs are warped and mangled. The organic struc- 
tures of life are no longer whole but are hacked to pieces. In the stark, skele- 
tal figures of Bernard Buffet the human body is dried and parched instead of 
mutilated. The spectre of anxiety and loneliness is further seen in the mute 
terror of Francis Bacon. In the surrealism of such men as Vasily Kandinsky, 
Hans Hofman, or Yves Tanguy forms melt and become “aformal,” colors 
mutiny, and space dissolves into a void. The robot-like figures of Fernand 
Leger seem to have interchangeable parts, so anonymous has human identity 
become. Piet Mondrian, as if accepting the tyranny of the line, boxes up 
primary colors in neat squares and rectangles; the human element has been 
completely eliminated. Paul Klee paints beneath the mask of consciousness 
to reveal the hidden canary in the cat’s brain. 

No longer in art do we see the surface structures of reality. There is a 
chromaticization of both color and form. Instead of the objective we see the 
nonobjective. Why this rebellion against the objective? In part it may be 
due to the explorations of depth psychology, but I take the chief cause of 
the seeming meaninglessness of modern art to be a revolt against the line — 
a revolt against man’s depersonalization and an expression of his being sacri- 
ficed to the big machine. Modern art reveals man’s loss of personality. This 
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certainly is the central fact of today’s art. Without understanding this loss, 

modern art appears truly mez iningless. But its apparent meaninglessness is 
saved from meaninglessness by the truth of man’s nature and his situation. 
Nonobjective distortion would be truly me: aningless were man a creature 
without dignity and 1 importance and had man’s fate not become the machine. 
But man is created in the image of freedom and dignity, and the machine 
has violated that image. The most overt and unmistakable verification of 
the images found in twentieth-century art is World Wars I and II. Paradoxt- 
cally, what would not be meaningful art would be an art that concealed dis- 
tortion and depersonalization. Such euphemistic, idealized art (e.g., Norman 
Rockwell) has no meaning because it is dishonest and vulgarly sentimental. 
Those who want their picture pretty and beautified and who attack the 
strange ugliness of contemporary art refuse to see that what they call ugliness 
is re ally the creative expression of ugliness. Beautification is far uglier than 
Picasso’s “Guernica,” for one is flee and the other is true. It is not mean- 
ingless to make a meaningful expression of meaninglessness, and again, this 
is done by revealing man’s loss and what that loss has done to man. Whether 
man is a slave to the big machine or master of it, it all comes to the same 
end — depersonalization and dehumanization. The formlessness of contem- 
porary art, therefore, expresses either freedom in defiance of conformism, or 
it expresses the deprivation of meaningful form, which is the whole, unvio- 
lated personality. 

It would seem, however, that the art of the future would not be a contin- 
uation of expressionism, abstractionism, or surrealism, nor would it be a 
return to conventionalized realism. The world is evolving a new reality 
which the artist must express in new symbols. As far back as 1916 James 
Joyce in Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man renounced the old reality — 
“IT will not serve that which I no longer believe, whether it call itself my 
home, my fatherland, or my church” —and anticipated a new reality — 
“Welcome, O Life! I go to encounter for the millionth time the reality of 
experience and to forge in the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience 
of my race.” 

The picture of meaninglessness is likewise meaningfully expressed in 
twentieth-century literature. Eugene O’Neill’s play The Hairy Ape explicitly 
shows how the boss of the machine and the slave of the machine are both 
depersonalized and brutalized by the steel industry. (“I’m a waste product 
in the Bessemer process,” says one of the characters.) The central accom- 
plishment of the steel industry, as dramatized in O’Neill’s play, is to have 
built a cage, put man into it, and let the gorilla out. Though Yank, the 
victimized hero, has ceased to be a human being, he can still feel his loss 
of humanity. 
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However, in T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land there is a typist who can no 
longer even feel her loss of personality. She is not person enough to experi- 
ence her dehumanization as despair. After a perfunctory affair with an 


office clerk, 


She turns and looks a moment in the glass, 
Hardly aware of her departed lover; 

Her brain allows one half-formed thought to pass, 
“Well now that’s done: and I’m glad it’s over.” 
When lovely woman stoops to folly and 

Paces about her room again, alone, 

She smoothes her hair with automatic hand, 

And puts a record on the gramophone. 


The traditional attitude “When lovely woman stoops to folly” is for her to 
feel guilt and to escape her shame in death (see Goldsmith’s The Vicar of 
Wakefield). The typist, however, feels nothing of the sort; her life is strictly 
motion without emotion. She types the company’s letters as indifferently as 
she loves the company’s clerks. There is no sense of ecstasy and no sense of 
guilt. And is this mechanized love-life meaningful? The very meaning of 
such a life is its meaninglessness, for meaninglessness is the revenge of mean- 
ing on meaninglessness. The meaning of the typist’s life is meaninglessness 
simply because the meaning of life itself never really breaks down. She may 
not feel guilt, but she also cannot feel anything else, except perhaps ennui 
and boredom. The cost of her indifference is emptiness. In destroying the 
law of humanity she destroys herself. Without belief in human personality, 
not even sins have savor. Worst of all, nothing has reality. When all is 
mechanized, everything is unreal. Meaninglessness, like chaos, is its own 
Nemesis. When all cards are wild, no one can win. The fate of the typist is 
the fate of humanity dehumanized. 

A similar fate besets the hero of Albert Camus’ novel The Stranger. 
should not be surprising that the hero is an office clerk. He is indifferent 
about everything, including his mother’s death, his becoming promoted, 
loving, marrying, and even trusting his girl, killing an Arab stranger, believ- 
ing in God, rotting in jail; and finally at the very last he is indifferent about 
dying. Like the typist, he has no sense of guilt. So detached and objectified 
does he become that all human relations break down, all but one. He has 
one passion — he can be indifferent to everything but indifference. And the 
great object of his impassioned dispassionate indifference is humanity. His 
final wish on the execution block is that “there should be a huge crowd of 
spectators and that they should greet him with howls of execration.” Here is 
a man who has ceased to be a human being, but instead of ceasing to feel 
what he has lost (his personality), he passionately cherishes the loss itself 
(his depersonalization). When personal relationships are no longer mean- 
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ingful, only depersonalization has meaning. It is this paradox that only the 
meaningless has meaning which makes Camus’ hero a stranger to reality. 
But again, as in the case of the typist, meaning cannot be destroyed. In fact, 
so strong is the need for meaning in life that the stranger to life compels his 
meaninglessness to be meaningful. He makes despair his hope, the unreal 
his reality. Otherwise, he would not care about indifference and the cursing 
crowd. 

And this is perhaps the most remarkable fact about meaninglessness: it 
is always meaningful. Stated another way, meaning cannot be destroyed. 
The line and the machine can violate man’s personality and freedom, but 
they cannot destroy the meaning and the need of personality. Art can be 
driven into nonobjectivity, but it still expresses man’s need for subjectivity. 
When man becomes an object, he ceases to paint objects; instead he paints 
fragments and nonobjects, either in reflection of or in protest against mecha- 
nized conformism. And if man surrenders to depersonalization, as did the 
typist and the clerk, he still cannot escape the demand that life be mean- 
ingful. 

If the chief despair of our time is the loss of personality because man has 
become an interchangeable part of an objective process, the chief courage of 
all times is that meaningle ssness cannot be made truly meaningless becaaies 
what gives meaning to all meanings — the power of unity in mutual free- 


dom — is a permanent gift that can be dishonored but never destroyed. 





NOR DAEDALUS OUR FRIEND 


Charles Edward Eaton 


Tell me, do you know how far the heart falls 


From heights it built with no one else aware? 


The summit, that they say was feigned, appalls 


When even hope of angels is a glare. 

The gardens that are borne above the head 
Like green and flowered parasols of fear 
Are but a balance-trick of those long dead 


In the eternal climbing time of year. 


I ask but cannot tell just why the mind 
Must slip upon some final golden thought 
It never knew would make another blind 
To that Icarian refuge which was sought— 
The good is such a fatal equipoise 


When he who falls must cry aloud his choice. 


Woodbury, Connecticut 





by C. H. HARDIN BRANCH 


Freud and Jung Today 


SYCHOANALYSIS Is TODAY so much part and parcel of American life that 

arguments about it seem useless. Perhaps the most significant evidence 

for its acceptance is the fact that it is practically part of the American 
tradition, not only on the stage, in movies and on television, but also in 
humor: the psychoanalyst’s couch is almost the cartoon representation of 
the psychiatric profession in general. Also, since many of the earlier psycho- 
analysts in this country were immigrants — and often bearded immigrants 
at that — this paradigm i is so persistent that our sophomore medical students 
admitted, on a questionnaire, that they pictured any psychiatrist as intelligent 
(I suppose we should be grateful for that), speaking with an accent, and 
preoccupied with sex. 

Psychoanalytic training is part of the training of all psychiatrists, many 
of whom have themselves had personal analyses. "Comparatively few psychi- 
atrists devote all their time to psychoanz alysis as a subspecialty of psychiatry 
——the American Psychoanalytic Association listed 485 members in 1953 — 
but the theory and principles of psychoanalysis are very much a part of all 
psychiatric training and practice. In this country, the orientation is pre- 
dominantly Freudian. 

It might be well to distinguish between the psychiatrist and the pe 
analyst. Both are, at the present time, physicians (though originally a few 
persons were permitted to become psychoanalysts without medical degrees) 
and both have the same basic training in general psychiatry. Somewhere 
along the training path, the psychiatrist will elect further specialization in 
terms of his own interests. Some will, for example, seek further training in 
the care of hospitalized patients, some will choose child psychiatry, some 
will wish to concentrate on the care of adult outpatients. Some will decide 
to concentrate on psychoanalysis. For most, of course, a certain amount of 
overlapping will occur. For example, a person primarily interested in psy- 
choanalysis will have a minor interest in hospitalized psychotic patients, or 
a person will work chiefly in a hospital but have some interest in outpatient 
therapy. 

The psychiatrist who spends all his time doing psychoanalysis will limit 
himself to an intensive study of a comparatively few patients, will see them 
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three to five times per week, will usually prefer to promote physical and 
mental relaxation for the patient by having him use the much-maligned 
couch, and will predominantly use free-association (having the patient say 
whatever comes into his mind, without censorship or reservation) and 
dream interpretation as tools. 

Psychoanalytic theory is so universally accepted that it is difficult to re- 
member that it did not exist as a cohesive theory much before the turn of the 
century and that its present popularity is at least partially due to the fact that 
it found in America in 1909 a soil in which individuality, curiosity, and free- 
dom already existed. Though the original work was done in Europe, Amer- 
ican psychoanalysts at the present time largely dominate the psychoanalytic 
scene. Indeed, as Adelson points out, the growth of psychoanalysis in this 
country “neatly fits the traditional pattern of the success story: the radical 
truth which arises from impoverished beginnings, meets hostile opposition, 
but in the end forces its vision on the common consciousness.” ' 

It might be expected that so dramatic a growth and so useful a theory 
would by this time have produced a body of knowledge on which there 
would be complete agreement by the workers in the field. In the general 
theories of instincts and the presence of unconscious motivation for behavior 
there is certainly agreement, but present-day psychoanalysis is divided and 
subdivided, often to the point of absurdity. In a field so complicated as the 
study of human behavior, there is room for all contributions and very little 
space for the doctrinaire. As Knight said in his presidential address to the 
American Psychoanalytic Association: 

The spectacle of a national association of physicians and scientists feuding with each 
other over training standards and practices and calling each other orthodox and conserva- 
tive or deviant and dissident, is not an attractive one, to say the least. ... Perhaps we are 
still standing too much in the shadow of that giant, Sigmund Freud, to permit ourselves 
to view psychoanalysis as a science of the mind rather than as the doctrine of a founder. 
Freud . . . went much farther than any other man had gone, but still only part of the 
way, toward a unitary theory of thinking, feeling and behavior. Let us hope that we will 


be, some day, secure enough neither to have to quote him as an authority nor to have 
to try to demolish him as a false prophet.* 


In spite of these words, however, divisions still exist. It may be worth noting 
that the arguments seem most violent between the junior members of oppo- 
site groups and that the seniors from all “schools” tend to be closer together 
than the more inexperienced disciples. The scientist who has to depend upon 
dogma to maintain his position is suspect, or, as Wheelwright puts it, “When 
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I find myself falling back on technical devices, it is usually a defense to cover 
my own anxiety or inadequacy in the situation.” * 

Because of the prominence of Freudian psychoanalysis in America, we 
tend to forget that in other parts of the world other workers have achieved 
prominence in the field and in some areas various “schools” coexist with 
apparent comfort. In Zurich, for example, the Institute of C. G. Jung is 
exceedingly prominent and active. As might have been expected, the women 
who have been analyzed at the Zurich Institute are locally called the Jung- 
frauen.* 

These two men, Freud and Jung, are easily the giants in the field. The 
initial closeness between the two, their developing animosity and the even- 
tual establishment of Freudian psychoanalysis and Jungian psychology as 
separate entities contribute to one of the more colorful stories in the growth 
of present-day dynamic psychiatry. 

(Parenthetically, it is my opinion that the growth of dynamic psychiatry 
in the next half-century will come, not from the completely doctrinaire 
exponents of either of these “schools,” but rather from the men who are 
experimentalists and are pushing hard against the limiting horizons. Such 
people as Alexander, Massermann, the workers in the Sullivan group, Ruesch 
and Bateson in communication, and Hebb and Lilly in their isolation experi- 
ments, not to mention the neurophysiologists WwW ho are attempting to refine 
our knowledge of the way the nervous system works — these are the people 
to whom we can look for our next great advances. ) 

First, as to Freud: 1956 marked the centennial of his birth in Freiburg. 
His ancestors seem to have been merchants like his father and were “wholly 
rooted in the orthodox-Jewish way of life.” His immediate environment 
was “liberal, agnostic, rationalist-materialist, patriarchal, respectable, bour- 
geois and engrossed in an increasing struggle for an adequate living.” ° His 
strongest intellectual impressions came from Goethe and Darwin. “He was 
profoundly a Jew, not in a doctrinal sense, but in his conception of morality, 
in his love of the skeptical play of reason, in his distrust of illusion, in the 
form of his prophetic talent... .” ° 

His early training was in neurology and his initial contributions were in 
research in this field. The later identification of Freud with psychoanalytic 
theory has somewhat obscured the fact that he was an excellent histologist 
and neuroanatomist and was largely responsible for the development of the 
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unitary-neurone concept and for the discovery of the anaesthetic properties 
of cocaine. On the latter point, it may add human interest to note that his 
vacation in the mountains with his fiancée was the cause of his absence 
from the laboratory at the time the final work on cocaine was accomplished. 
Since it was impossible for him to obtain economic security from neuro- 
logic research, he began a private practice in neurology and apparently did 
well. His success did not, however, stifle his curiosity, and some of his clini- 
cal observations remain as models in clinical neurology. In furthering his 
own professional development, he learned much from the French physicians 
Charcot and Bernheim and later, with Breuer, became interested in hypnosis 
as it related to the treatment of the hysterical paralyses which were — then 
as now — part of the practice of any neurologist. Under hypnosis, patients 
related to Freud and Breuer material which convinced the two that sexual re- 
pressions were largely responsible for the production of the symptoms, and 
on this material Freud began to construct the theory of behavior which later 
flowered into psychoanalysis. Discarding hypnosis as a working tool, he 
began to use “free-association,” which meant simply that patients were re- 
quired to tell him what came into their minds, without selection or censor- 
ship. Further investigation revealed that much of the historical material 
obtained in this way was fantasy rather than actuality but, though the dis- 
covery threatened his developing framework, Freud, with tremendous cour- 
age and great intuitive insight, concluded that the emotions attached to the 
sexual difficulties (real or imagined) and their inhibition were the basic 
causes for neurosis. 
he use of the often-cartooned couch developed from the techniques 
mentioned above. It was already established that hypnosis was more effec- 
tively achieved if the patient were physically and mentally relaxed; this same 
position promoted free-association: It may well be that Freud adopted the 
habit of sitting behind the patient because of his own personal shyness and 
the fatigue caused by long face-to-face interviews; certainly such an arrange- 
ment enables the patient to pursue his own thoughts without the distraction 
of attempting to evaluate subtle changes in the therapist’s facial expression. 
By constant clinical observation — performed with an honesty and acuity 
almost unparalleled in medicine — plus a genius for seeing relationships 
between clinical findings and a clear and colorful way of expressing his 
ideas, Freud gradually evolved a theory of human behavior which became 
the foundation for modern dynamic psychiatry. The basic elements are: 1. 
The presence of unconscious motivations for behavior. 2. The importance of 
infantile sexuality or, in a broader sense, the importance of very early life 
experiences in determining the functioning of the later personality. 3. The 
biological basis for behavior. He determined, from his therapeutic experi- 
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mentation, that through analysis of the various elements in the neurosis, the 
patient could become aware of the previously hidden forces and could then 
deal with them realistically and directly. 

Some of these concepts provoked tremendous antagonism. He comments 
that his ideas were greeted with “silence,” “insinuations,” “contemptuous or 
pitying arrogance,” and that the practice on which he depended suffered a 
great deal. Undoubtedly he was embittered by these slights from his medical 
colleagues. Certainly he felt that he had something important to say and 
had sufficient courage to say it, perhaps, as Jones indicates, to the point that 
he “had identified himself with Moses . . . above all emotions was the over- 
riding need to save something of his life’s work, psychoanalysis, just as Moses 
had bent all his strength of will to preserve the precious Tables.” ‘ 

This dedication may explain his somewhat autocratic attitude toward 
those who disagreed with him. He gathered about him, from time to time, 
young men interested in and dedicated to this new science, formed them into 
groups and associations, and spanked them when they wandered too far 
afield. One such group, “the Committee” (Ferenczi, Abraham, Jones, 
Sachs, Rank, Eitingon and Freud) symbolized its closeness by wearing an- 
tique Greek intaglios set in gold rings. 


Others came, worked with Freud and then, for various reasons, parted 


company with him. Of these, Jung’s relationship was probably the most 
important and interesting. They met in 1906, though Jung had mentioned 
Freud’s works in his doctoral thesis in 1902. Their mutual respect and ad- 
miration rapidly deepened into an intense friendship, though the twenty 
years’ difference in their ages made the relationship almost a father-and-son 
affair. The differences in their thinking were regarded as minor and their 
regard for each other was sufficient for them to gloss these over. 

One of their early experiences was a trip together to the United States, in 
1909, important because here Freud received the first official academic recog- 
nition of his work in the form of an honorary doctorate from Clark Univer- 
sity in Worcester, Massachusetts. Some anecdotes regarding the trip are 
enlightening: For one thing, Freud was host at a luncheon at which he 
served wine and he and the others jocularly insisted that Jung, usually a 
teetotaler, join them. When Jung eventually agreed, Freud fainted; the inci- 
dent would have no particular meaning if it were not for the fact that some 
time later, after Freud and Jung had a quarrel and Freud succeeded in win- 
ning Jung around to friendship again, he fainted. “It would appear,” Jones 
says that [he] was himself a mild case of the type he described as ‘those who 
are wrecked by success.’ ” § 


"Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1955). 
* Ibid., p. 146. 
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In connection with the trip to America, it might be interesting to note 
that, though Freud was treated well, he returned home with a somewhat 
unfavorable impression. As Jones says: 

Such prejudices were very apt to last with him, and this one never entirely disap- 
peared; it was years before close contact with Americans visiting Vienna even softened it. 
| He] attributed his dislike of America to a lasting intestinal trouble brought on . . . by 
American cooking, so different from what he was accustomed to. Another physical 
trouble at the same time was prostatic discomfort. This was naturally both painful and 
embarrassing, and of course the fault of American arrangements . . . the scarcity and inac- 
cessibility of suitable places to obtain relief: “they escort you along miles of corridors and 


ultimately you are taken to the very basement where a marble palace awaits you, only 
just in time.” ® 


In retrospect there were some evidences even at this time of the later 
break in the friendship. One undocumented story attributes the earliest dis- 
satisfaction to the fact that the three travelers on the American trip — Freud, 
Jung and Ferenczi— began to interpret each other’s dreams; when Jung 
suggested some unacceptable interpretations of Freud’s dreams he was arbi- 
trarily cut off. But Freud welcomed Jung as his “Crown Prince” and the 
person to whom he could relinquish the leadership of the psychoanalytic 
movement. He says, “In favor of Jung were his exceptional talents, the 
contributions he had already made to psychoanalysis, his independent posi- 
tion and the impression of energy and assurance which his personality 
conveyed.” *° 

But Jung was too independent, and Freud apparently not only insisted 
on adherence to the principles of psychoanalysis as he had laid them down, 
but regarded any departure therefrom as personal disloyalty. A good and 
loyal protector of his followers, he could turn into a bitter enemy of those 
he regarded as deserters, even if the “desertion” were on an intellectual basis. 
He was particularly determined that the “acceptance” of psychoanalysis 
should not involve any departure from the basic principles, and on one occa- 
sion when Jung, returning from America, told Freud how successful he had 
been in making psychoanalysis accepted by leaving out the sexual themes, 
Freud retorted that he saw nothing clever in that; “all one had to do was to 
leave out still more and it would become still more acceptable.” " 

The rift between the two widened, the difficulties enhanced by little con- 
fusions as to dates, notifications of meetings, etc. On one occasion Freud 
said, of Jung’s unconsciously misdating the time of a meeting, “A gentleman 
should not do such things even unco1.sciously.” The bitterness between the 
two seems to have been somewhat greater on Freud’s side, though neither 
was averse to using his psychoanalytic orientation ; as a weapon: Freud’ s com- 





*dbid., p. 59. 
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ments on Jung’s “slips of the pen” have already been mentioned, and Jung 
once climaxed a quarrel by an “explosive and very insolent reply on the 
"12 Tt has been reported that Freud sent back, 
uncut, a presentation copy of one of Jung’s books with a note indicating that 
he felt as a father might feel if a son had deserted and attacked him. Jung's 
expressed feelings were certainly less impassioned: 


subject of Freud’s neurosis. 


It would certainly never have occurred to me to depart from Freud’s path if I had 
not stumbled upon facts which forced me to modify his theory... . It seems hardly 
necessary to add that I hold the truth of my own views to be equally relative." 


Freud’s disappointment at the defection of his “Crown Prince” indicates a 
more personal hurt: 

I had no inkling at that time that in spite of all these advantages, the choice [of Jung] 
was a most unfortunate one, that I had lighted upon a person who was incapable of 
tolerating the authority of another, who was still less fitted himself to wield it, and whose 
energies were ruthlessly devoted to the furtherance of his own interests." 


Or, more succinctly, “Jung is crazy... .”"° 

Perhaps there were other factors in the split between the two. There was 
a racial difference: Freud said earlier “|Jung| seemed ready to enter into a 
friendly relationship with me and for my sake to give up certain prejudices 
in regard to race which he had never previously permitted himself.”'® There 
is perhaps some element of defensiveness in Freud’s attitude that the devel- 
opment of psychoanalytic theory was a battle —in earlier years this had 
certainly been true — and that he was most satisfied when he was visualizing 
himself and his followers as fighting against overwhelming odds. This 
would make any minor variation unacceptable and somewhat prevent com- 
promise even on “scientific” grounds, though Freud was himself courageous 
enough to modify considerably his own earlier theories. 

From the present-day point of view, the intensity of feeling generated 
by the split seems somewhat inappropriate, though it persists in some quar- 
ters in spite of the fact that in London and Zuric h and San Francisco, Freud- 
ian and Jungian psychoanalysts are able to work together comfortably. The 
feeling runs high in some minds: 

About eight years ago Cyril Connolly wrote [me] “I feel that Jung’s reputation has 
grown out of all proportion . . . by the injection . . . of unscientific mystical feelings 
which make [| Freud’s ideas] popular, but which are antagonistic to the whole Freudian 
conception of psychology as a science... . I am also alarmed at the popularity of Jung’s 
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ideas in the Catholic Church, and among my literary friends who confuse the inspirational 
value of much of Jung’s thoughts with the basic accuracy required of such thinking.” ' 


And this further comment from Edward Glover, critical of persons who are 
“likely to fall back on and fortify earlier prejudices, to regard Jung as a great 
mystic who is also a great liberator and Freud as the purveyor of a diseased 
psychology, dull, dry, disappointing and probably dirty”: 

In the first place it should be made clear that when basic principles are at stake there can 
be no question of arriving at a gentleman’s agreement. .. . / As Jung himself remarked, 
“He whose sun still revolves around the earth is a different person from him whose 
earth is the satellite of the sun... .” If Freud is right, Jung is nothing more than an 
academic psychologist masquerading as the apostle of a new dynamic psychology. If 
Jung is right, Freud’s system should be dismissed as the symptomatic expression of a 
psycho-pathological character, valid only for those who suffer from similar obsessions."* 


This much heat perhaps justifies some consideration of the two schools, even 
though the eclectic’® today finds the two schools historically interesting but 
neither so different nor so final as to demand an either /or verdict. 

For Freud’s part, to the end of his days in 1939, he maintained the invio- 
late character of his theories, even though his later works differed consider- 

ably from the earlier. It may be that this single- mindedness was necessary 
in order to produce the sweeping changes in the attitude toward human 
behavior; it has certainly been responsible for the tremendous energy-output 
in this field. And those of us who are humbly aware of the limitations in 
our knowledge are grateful that the gains in our knowledge have been pro- 
duced, whatever the cost in human relationships. 

But to return to Jung, what is his background, and what is the present 
status of Jungian theory? C. G. Jung is a Swiss, born in 1875, the son of a 
minister. His father’s ancestors were converted from Catholicism; his grand- 
father was a surgeon. His mother’s lineage included a series of parsons. He 
obtained his medical degree and began the practice of psychiatry in 1900, 
studying under Janet and Bleuler and achieving sufficient recognition to 
receive an invitation in 1909 to lecture in the United States and to receive, 
as did Freud, an honorary degree from Clark University. 

Even before he went into medicine, he had been interested in archaeology 
and paleontology, and his philosophic reading had brought him to much 
speculation regarding the will. This he later developed into the idea of the 
force of will as a life force consisting of raw instinctual energy coming up 
from within the personality. The sexual side of this force, he felt, was only 
part of the picture. 
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Since the life force came from depths in the personality which were 
nonverbal, it was obvious that the expression would be in the form of sym- 
bols. These appeared in the dreams of patients and could be interpreted to 
them. Since human experiences are of necessity somewhat similar, collec- 
tions of symbols woul Ic come to be myths, which would represent the “auto- 
biography of a people.” The study of the symbols and the myths, with the 

various representations of them which appe:z ared in dreams, plus the constant 
dealing with the existing life situation, and the recognition of the “reality” of 
inner experiences constitute the basis for Jungian theory and psychotherapy. 

Perhaps the theory is best understood by contrasting it with the Freudian 
theory which has already been discussed. It should be remembered that 
Freud’s material was largely gathered from clinical observations in Vienna; 
it is proof of his intuitive genius and accurate observations that a large part 
of his theory has been found to be applicable to persons living in other 
cultures, though some interesting departures have been pointed out by Mar- 
garet Mead, Clark Moloney, and others. In contrast to this clinical orienta- 
tion, Jung’s studies involved wide explorations in anthropology and history. 
He went to Africa twice, studied for a time the Pueblo Indians in North 
America, and visited India. He speaks four languages idiomatically, two 
others fairly well and has a reading knowledge of others. 

Freud analyzes mental attitudes, follows them back to their origin, re- 
duces them to the circumstances of their first appearance and explains beliefs 
in terms of cause and effect. His attitude is strictly that of a biologically 
oriented physician, who has applied his methodology to the mind . Jung, on 


the other hand, points to the reality of religious or inner experience, and 
considers that the narrow aspect of the biological side is less important than 
the historical and spiritual side. Freud likes a rational, analytical ap proach, 
while Jung wants to bring about a 


“ 


‘spiritually synthesizing experience. 
“He might be regarded as a transitional figure in the sense that his work 

makes for the shift from the rationalistic view of life to an outlook that encom- 
passes a larger conception of reality, in which the spiritual side is not mystery 
or dogma but a fact to be penetrated and believed.”*' As Wheelwright puts it, 
the two points of view are “complementary, not mutually exclusive.” *° 

What of the therapy? The Freudian therapy in the classic form has al- 
ready been described. The Jungian therapy usually consists of two or three 
interviews per week, and the therapist and the patient usually occupy easy- 
chairs facing each other. A reality-based relationship is used, not the rather 
unrealistic one which is helpful i in classical psychoanalysis. Again to quote 
Wheelwright, “Que sera sera” in the relationship.** 

* Hogle. 
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What about the patients? Freud initially believed that only younger 
people — perhaps up to the age of forty-five were suitable candidates for 
psychoanalysis, and to some extent this still holds. Jung, on the other hand, 
felt that older individuals had had more experience, had reached a “stock- 
taking time” in their lives and could therefore approach with more sophisti- 
cation the “individuation” which is the end-point and hopefully results in 
the optimal use of all the individual’s potential in constructive and produc- 
tive living. 

It is interesting to note that patients seem, in many cases, to profit from 
either experience. It may be true, as some impious ones have commented, 
that patients learn rapidly to dream in Freudian, Adlerian, Rankian, or 
Jungian terms — whichever the particular therapist wants. It is certainly 
true that there are many roads leading to a reintegration of personality, and 
the Freudian-Jungian highw ay is much broader than either path by itself. 
There is no room in this field for isolation or dogmatism. Perhaps the end 
result is far off; perhaps expanding research in these and other psychiatric 
areas will lead us to definitive answers for many of these problems. Cer- 
tainly Jung has attempted to approach them on a broad base, and Freud, for 
all the restricted nature of his earlier work, dreamed almost along public 
health lines when he wrote: 

Now let us assume that by some kind of organization we were able to increase our 
numbers to an extent sufficient for treating large masses of people. Then on the other 
hand, one may reasonably expect that at some time or other the conscience of the com 
munity will awake and admonish it that the poor man has just as much right to help 
for his mind as he now has to the surgeon’s means of saving life; and that the neuroses 
menace the health of a people no less than tuberculosis, and can be left as little as the 
latter to the feeble handling of individuals. Then clinics and consultation-departments 
will be built, to which analytically trained physicians would be appointed, so that the men 
who would otherwise give way to drink, the women who have nearly succumbed under 
their burden of privations, the children for whom there is no choice but running wild or 
neurosis, may be made by analysis able to resist and able to do something in the world.** 
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To Catch a Saint 
Angelo in Measure jor Measure 


F ALL SHAKESPEARE’s PLAYS few have elicited such partisan reaction 
among critics as Measure for Measure, and perhaps none has met 
with estimates more conflicting. Critics have disagreed over its text, 
its authorship, its biographical significance, its two chief characters — Angelo 
and Isabella — and, above all, over its conclusions and its total meaning. The 
controversy over Angelo’s pardon will serve both to illustrate the range of 
feeling which Measure for Measure has evoked and to reveal the problem 
which a century of criticism has failed to resolve. The position of those who 
feel that the contlusion of the play mocks poetic justice is stated by Cole- 
ridge: “... the pardon and marriage of Angelo not merely baffles the strong 
indignant claim of justice — for cruelty, with lust and damnable baseness, 
cannot be forgiven, because we cannot conceive them as being morally re- 
pented of — but it is likewise degrading to the character of woman.” ' E. K. 
Chambers is equally sure that Angelo’s pardon is a perversion of justice: 
“Measure for Measure .. . just perplexes and offends, with its deliberate 
painting of the seamy side of things, through which intolerable personages 
pass to an end that is certainly determined by no principles of poetic justice.” 
In contrast, R. W. Chambers feels that the Duke’s pardoning of Angelo 
is in keeping with the philosophy of Measure for Measure, which is “more 
definitely Christian than that of the Tempest,”’* and G. Wilson Knight 
thinks that the Duke’s ethical attitude toward Angelo is “exactly correspon- 
dent with Jesus’.” * 
To critics like Coleridge, justice seems to demand an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth according to the Old Testament. W ith this concept of 
justice, they naturally find Angelo’ s pardon indefensible, and the whole play 
morally wrong. But since Measure for Measure is after all a Shakespearian 
play, they must do something with it, and so they relegate it to the conveni- 
ent limbo of the “dark” comedies, along with . 4ll’s Well that Ends Well and 
Troilus and Cressida, where they hope it will remain disregarded because 
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Shakespeare wrote these plays during his period of cynicism and disillusion- 
ment. C. J. Sisson, however, has deftly exploded the mythical sorrows of 
Shakespeare and argued convincingly that the so-called “dark” comedies 
should be freshly interpreted.° 

In his British Academy lecture, “The Jacobean Shakespeare and Measure 
for Measure, R. W. Chambers has reinterpreted Measure for Measure simply 
by pointing out that its conclusion is thoroughly consistent with justice as 
Christ conceives of it in the New Testament, and that the play is, therefore, 
altogether moral. Unfortunately, however, his comment on the relation 
between justice in Measure for Measure and that in the New Testament has 
led many critics to read the play as a Christian allegory. G. Wilson Knight, 
in his otherwise sound discussion of the play, makes a comment which illus- 
trates this trend in criticism. 
The persons of the play tend to illustrate certain human qualities chosen with careful 
reference to the main theme. Thus Isabella stands for sainted purity, Angelo for Phari 
saical righteousness, the Duke for a psychologically sound and enlightened ethic. Lucio 
represents indecent wit, Pompey and Mistress Overdone professional immorality. Barna- 


dine is hard-headed, criminal, insensitiveness. Each person illumines some facet of the 
central theme: Man’s moral nature.® 


Donald J. McGinn and Roy W. Battenhouse demonstrate even further 
that Measure for Measure is a Christian allegory. To McGinn it is an alle- 
gory in which Angelo, representing Puritanism, is opposed by the Duke and 
Isabella, representing the triumphant forces of Catholicism ;' to Battenhouse 
the play is an allegory of the story of the Atonement, in which the Duke 
symbolizes Christ and the other characters assume appropriately good and 
evil roles.® 

As Miss Mary Lascelles points out in her study of Measure for Measure, 
every one of these bizarre expositions “leaves something out of the reckon- 
ing; and . . . if we look in the direction of the thing omitted, we shall pres- 
ently discover an unresolved difficulty.” ° Certainly Angelo is a far more 
complex character than an unregenerate wrongly pardoned —the view 
taken of him by critics who feel his pardon subverts justice — and he is far 
more human than he appears to those critics who think that his allegorical 
representation of the villian who confesses at the eleventh hour and is merci- 
fully forgiven does not require that his villiany be logically motivated or his 
final pardon rationalized. 





*C., J. Sisson, “The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare,” Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 20 
(London: published for The British Academy by the Humphry Milford Amen House, 1937). 

°G. Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire, pp. 80-81. 

*Donald J. McGinn, “The Precise Angelo,” Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, edited by 
James McManaway, e¢ al. (Washington: The Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948). 

* Roy W. Battenhouse, “Measure for Measure and Christian Doctrine of the Atonement,” Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, LXI (Dec., 1946), 1029-1051. 

* Mary Lascelles, Shakespeare's Measure for Measure (London: The Athlone Press, 1953), p. 41. 
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How, then, should Angelo be interpreted?) W. W. Lawrence thinks it is 
optimistic even to attempt an answer: “Did Shakespeare mean Angelo to be 
regarded as a good, though narrow, man, suddenly gone wrong through an 
overmastering sexual temptation .. . or was Angelo a villian from the start, 
who deceived the Duke as to his real character? I do not imagine there is 
any way of settling this point.” *° 

I would like to attempt to settle this point by approaching Angelo as the 
key figure in a play which, as R. W. Chambers argues, dramatizes the neces- 
sity bea men to practice Christian tolerance and forgiveness. Miss Lascelles 
makes the acute observation that Shakespeare “was attracted to Whetstone’s 
play, despite its evident crudity, by its power to suggest a connection between 
individual lives and the life of the community; between the fortunes and 
actions of the people of the story, and the conduct of authority, law and 
custom in the world to which they belong.” "* In Measure for Measure 
Shakespeare shows that individuals are inter-related by their common foibles 
and connected to the “conduct of authority, law and custom” by their need 
to live according to some enforced standard of behavior. But how can that 
standard be enforced? Shakespeare concludes that government must enforce 
it, yet at the same time temper enforcement with the knowledge that gov- 
erned and governors alike are sinners. Ultimately the Sermon’ on the Mount 
must be reconciled with the practical requisites of government, and, there- 
fore, as M. C. Bradbrook phrases it, “In the last scene measure for measure 
is meted out to all; not, perhaps, their measure according to earthly law . 
but the measure best devised to save their souls.” ” 

It would be facile to argue that Christian ethics resolve all of the play’s 
inconsistencies, yet if Angelo’s villainy is analyzed psychologically, dramatic- 


ally, and ethically, and then related to the Christian concept of justice which 
pervades Measure for Measure, the play’s disputed conclusion is, I think, not 
only defensible but logical. 

Angelo’s first entry into the play is to accept the position of Lord Deputy, 
which is to be the highest office in the Viennese Dukedom during Vincentio’s 
coming absence. Angelo has been elevated to that office on his merit, and 
Escalus notes that 


If any in Vienna be of worth 
To undergo such ample grace and honour, 
It is Lord Angelo. (I, i, 21- 23)" 


* W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare's Problem Comedies (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), 
p. 113. 


™ Mary Lascelles, Shakespeare's Measure for Measure, p, 161. 


™M. C. Bradbrook, “Authority, Truth, and Justice in Measure for Measure,” The Review of English 
Studies, XVII, no. 68 (October, 1941), 387 


*T have used throughout The Yale Shakespeare edition of Measure for Measure, edited by Willard 
Higley Durham (New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1926). 
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There are hints, however, which indicate Angelo’s stay in office is not 
altogether certain of success. When the Duke tenders the commission of 
Lord Deputy to Angelo, he accompanies it with a speech that contains reser- 
vations touching on Angelo’s virtue. The speech is difficult, and I have para- 
phrased it as I think it is intended to read: 

Angelo, your demeanor indicates to the observer that you have led a virtuous life. Your 
person and your virtues are not yours so exclusively, however, that you should merely 
cultivate them and keep them locked within yourself. Heaven gives us virtue; we do 
not attain it ourselves, and we should no more keep our virtue cloistered than a torch 
should hide the light we give it. Spirits are ennobled so that they may produce noble 
results, and Nature lends us part of her excellence in our persons expecting us to use it 
and be grateful. But to you these words are unnecessary, for | am sure you will make 


known to all that my office is now in you and use your power judiciously. (1, i, 27-41) 


The significant point of this speech is that virtue is ours for a purpose, 
and that that purpose is defeated if we do not use it to produce good results. 
There is nothing in the speech which makes Angelo’s integrity suspect, but 
by telling him in almost parable manner that virtue is not its own end, the 
Duke clearly implies that Angelo’s virtue has not been tested by practical 
use. Angelo’s own reaction to the Duke’s speech is that of a modest idealist, 


Now, good my lord, 

Let there be some more test made of my metal 
Before so noble and so great a figure 

Is stamped upon it. (1, i, 48-50) 


Angelo’s idealistic virtue is about to be tested by the rough practice of state 
affairs, and a situation is foreshadowed which will measure his external 
against his intrinsic virtue. 

It is worth while here to consider just how much the Duke knows about 
Angelo, and how much irony, if any, is in his presentation speech. Most 
critics feel that the Duke was aware of Angelo’s treatment of Mariana, and 
they cite this as evidence that the Duke knew Angelo could not be trusted 
to govern a state. I think this position is untenable. In the first place An- 
gelo’s broken marriage contract is entirely irrelevant at this stage of his 
dramatic development. Second, his treatment of Mariana is not wholly 
indefensible. The Lady of the Moated Grange, with all her winning femi- 
nine charms, would only annoy a man repelled by sex, and it is beside the 
point that she has appealed to critics. Angelo’s reason for extricating himself 
from marriage to her, although cruel, was nevertheless legally justifiable. 
And even if this cruelty is charged against him at this point, it only serves 
to accentuate his asceticism and his predilection for conducting himself 
according to the letter of the law. 
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But the Duke does know that Angelo is an idealist with an uncomprom- 
ising ethical code, and his advice to him takes this knowledge into account. 
Havi ing tendered Angelo his commission, the Duke says, 

In our remove be thou at full ourself; 


Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. (I, i, 43-45) 


The note by W. H. Durham to the Yale Shakespeare edition of Measure for 
Measure gives a clear interpretation of these lines: “Your tongue is to utter 
sentences of life or death, your heart to be the only source from which mercy 
can flow.” '* The Duke’s final advice before leaving is in the same vein. 

Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 

With any scruple; your scope is as mine own, 

So to enforce or qualify the laws 

As to your soul seems good. (I, i, 63-66) 


By telling Angelo that the heart’s mercy and the soul’s qualification should 
leaven execution of the law, the Duke prepares us for an incident which will 
indicate whether or not Angelo is willing to make subjective considerations 
not included in the statutes themselves. 

Scene Two of Act One shows the course of action which Angelo’s ideal- 
ism has led him to take as governor of Vienna: his first official act has been 
directed toward extirpating licentiousness by making an example of Claudio. 
This scene is particularly significant in regard to Angelo. The preceding 
scene has established him as a man yet untried by experience, and this sets 
forth an ethical problem raised by his first venture into the world of practi- 
cal affairs. The whole method of law enforcement chosen by Angelo has 
questionable ethical justification. Ideally, if one man is given the full sen- 
tence possible under the law, his punishment will serve to deter others from 
law-breaking. This is precisely Angelo’s argument to Isabella when she 
asks that he show pity to Claudio. 

I show it most of all when I show justice; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismiss’d offence would after gall, 


And do him right, that, answering one foul wrong 
Lives not to act another. (II, ii, 100-104) 


But why should one man feel the full bite of the law any more than his 
fellow offenders? The introduction to Claudio’s arrest does not invite an 
argument over the finer issues involved in making an example of a law- 
breaker, however, for our attention is arrested immediately by an obvious 
maladministration of law: Claudio is clearly not the man to serve as an 
example to profligates 1 in Vienna. 


“ The Yale Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, p. 107. 
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The scene opens with a conversation among some Gentlemen from Vi- 
enna who are all thoroughly familiar with the discomforts of venereal disease 
and probably not free from it. Their whole attitude toward sex is jocular 
and casual: it is a game to be played with certain calculated risks attached. 
For example, Lucio has accused one of his companions of harboring syphilis, 
and he answers, 

Ist Gent. Thou art always figuring diseases in men; 
but thou art full of error: I am sound. 
Lucio. Nay, not as one would say, healthy; but 


so sound as things that are hollow; impiety 
has made a feast of thee. (I, ii, 56-60) 


At the end of the scene Lucio’s views on sex are well summed up in his 
words to Claudio: “. . . as for the enjoying of thy life, who I would be sorry 
should be thus foolishly lost at a game of tick-tack” (I, ii, 200-202). 

The news of Claudio’s arrest enters the scene by way of a well known 
whore, Mistress Overdone, who is joined by Pompey, an arrant bawd. The 
last two are not only guilty of the crime for which Claudio has been indicted, 
but have made it a source of livelihood. Furthermore, they have no intention 
of being intimidated by Angelo’s crusade against vice; it is merely a minor 
annoyance. Pompey reassures Mistress Overdone, “Come, fear you not: good 
counsellors lack no clients: you need not change your trade: I'll be your 
tapster still” (I, ii, 115-117). In short, Angelo’s arrest of Claudio has made 
the law “more than a scarecrow” only to the extent that practiced violators 
will take more pains not to get caught, but not to reform, and Claudio’s exe- 
cution will accomplish nothing but his unjust death. 

Claudio and Juliet form a patent contrast to the rest of the characters in 
this scene: they are no doubt guilty of fornication under an existing statute 
of Vienna, but unlike Lucio, Pompey, or Mistress Overdone, the circum- 
stances of their guilt are extenuating. First of all, degrees of guilt becomes 
an important factor. Claudio tells Lucio, 

Thus stands it with me: upon a true contract 
I get possession of Julietta’s bed. 
You know the lady; she is fast my wife, 


Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order. (I, ii, 156-159) 


Perhaps in a puritan society the excuse, “but we loved and would have 
married if we could,” would be unacceptable, but in Vienna Claudio and 
Juliet are the only sinners who accept moral responsibility for their guilt, and 
this renders their sin at least open to special consideration, if not venial. For an 
audience does not detach itself from emotion and judge the figures on the stage 
as impersonally as if they were standing before the bar, and even if it did make 
such a judgment it would tend to use the moral standards of the play. 
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The lady Juliet is silent throughout the scene, but her presence on the stage 
attracts sympathy.’® Perhaps a pregnant noblewoman whose fiancé is to be 
executed does not have a moral right to sympathy, but Juliet’s demeanor and 
humiliation would surely invite it; it is hard to imagine an audience that 
would coldly insist that her immorality demands the death of her lover — 
especially when men more guilty than he remain untouched by the law. 

Once Lucio is dispatched to entreat Isabella to plead for Claudio’s life, 
it is evident that Angelo must choose between enforcing the law according 
to its strict letter and his relentless idealism and leavening it with mercy — 
which Claudio and Juliet’s sin clearly calls for. 

Scene Three of Act One makes clear the implications of the preceding 
scene, and once the audience has seen Angelo’s modus operandi the Duke’s 
added details concerning his character have more meaning. First, the Duke 
tells the friar the general reason behind Angelo’s appointment. 


We have strict statutes and most biting laws — 
The needful bits and curbs of headstrong steeds — 
Which for this fourteen years we have let sleep; 
Even like an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threat’ning twigs of birch, 
Only to stick it in their children’s sight 

For terror, not to use, in time the rod 

Becomes more mock’d than fear’d; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 

And liberty plucks justice by the nose; 

The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 

Goes all decorum. (1, iii, 19-31) 


Licentiousness is running a free course in Vienna, and the Duke feels that 
since he allowed vice to develop he himself cannot restrict it. To remedy the 
situation the Duke has selected a man to govern whose very nature finds 
unrestrained sensuality anathema. But now the Duke expresses fully the 
reservations latent in his earlier speech tendering Angelo the commission of 
Lord Deputy. The Duke says to the friar, 


More reasons for this action 

At our more leisure shall I render you; 

Only, this one: Lord Angelo is precise; 

Stands at a guard with envy; scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 

Is more to bread than stone. Hence shall we see 
If power change purpose, what our seemer be. 


“TIT cannot agree with Miss Lascelles in regard to this scene. She thinks, ‘” 
present throughout a scene in which no word is addressed to her 
very unlikely. That she should have to hear Claudio and Lucio canvassing her share of responsibility for 
Claudio’s predicament — this is intolerable.’’ Miss Lascelles asks several times that she be granted libert 
to discuss the play as if she were directing it. Here I ask the same liberty and argue that though Juliet 
would suffer humiliation if she were on stage throughout this scene, that humiliation would be dramatic 
ally effective: by attracting our sympathy, Juliet’s humiliation would help to condemn Angelo’s arrest 
of Claudio — the circumstance causing it. Shakespeare's ‘Measure for Measure,’ p. 53. 


That Juliet should be 
, nor does she utter a word — this is 
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Knowing that power can corrupt by offering unlimited means to satisfy 
covert desires, the Duke cites as his final reason for appointing Angelo Lord 
Deputy his desire to observe the effects of power upon a man in whom he 
suspects the seeds of hypocrisy and self-righteousness. 

The last scene of Act One increases the tension developing out of Isa- 
bella’s coming plea for her brother’s life. This scene also adds another key 
passage to the evidence that Angelo is a rigid ascetic. Lucio tells Isabella 
that Angelo is 

...aman whose blood 

Is very snow-broth; one who never feels 

The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 

But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 

With profits of the mind, study and fast. (I, iv, 57-61) 


After this description Lucio gives a somewhat paradoxical prophecy of Isa- 
bella’s success. 

Go to Lord Angelo, 

And let him learn to know, when maidens sue 

Men give like gods; but when they weep and kneel, 

All their petitions are as freely theirs 

As they themselves would owe them. (I, iv, 79-83) 


Obviously it is not going to be that easy for Isabella; a weeping maiden, 
even with a “prone and speechless dialect, such as move men” (I, iti, 194), 
will not win Claudio’s pardon from the austere Angelo without difficulty. 
But whether or not Angelo is moved by her appeal the basis for leniency has 
the full sanction of the audience: the circumstances of Claudio’s guilt, plus 
the plea of his beautiful sister, are adequate grounds for a reprieve from a 
man sensitive to the limitations of the law he administers. 

Scene One of Act Two reveals the odds against Isabella’s success and 
firmly establishes Angelo’s attitude toward the law. In a conversation with 
Escalus, Angelo points out that making an example of Claudio is necessary 
to curb the vice rampant in Vienna. Escalus, however, takes Claudio’s side 
and attempts a new argument of sparing his life. 

Let but your honor know — 

Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue — 

That in the working of your own affections, 

Had time coher’d with place or place with wishing, 
Or that the resolute acting of your blood 

Could have attain’d the effect of your own purpose, 
Whether you had not, some time in your life, 


Err’d in this point which now you censure him, 
And pull’d the law upon you. (II, i, 8-16) 


To Angelo uncommitted crimes are no concern of the law, and the simple 
fact that he has not been sensual overrides any potential tendency to be so. 
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As he says, “Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, another thing to fall” 
(II, i, 17). In defending his action against Claudio, Angelo is completely 
idealistic, and he argues only on the theoretical aspect of the law. He tells 
Escalus, 

I not deny, 

The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 

Guiltier than him they try; what’s open made to justice 

That justice seizes; what knows the laws 

That thieves do pass on thieves? (II, i, 18-23) 


One of the great ironies of the play is that Angelo completely reverses this 
point of view when he encounters Isabella. 

It is not easy at this point, however, to refute the ideal behind Angelo’s 
argument. Certainly the law cannot cope with all of its violators, but this 
fact does not extenuate those who are apprehended. In order to govern a 
state some norm of behavior must be established and adhered to. If offenders 
that are caught are not punished, the law becomes as ineffective as the Duke 
and Angelo claim that it has become in Vienna. While Angelo’s theory of 
law rests on a sound basis, he has not made ample provision for dealing with 
situations not covered by the strict phrasing of a statute, and thus he has 
sentenced a man to die whose degree of guilt — among others who are prac- 
ticed in sexual incontinence —does not make him a proper subject upon 
whom to re-activate dormant laws. 

Having disclosed his reason for enforcing Claudio’s sentence, Angelo 
ends his speech with a comment that opposes developing forces in the play 
with self-restraint. 

You may not so extenuate his [Claudio’s] offence 
For I have had such faults; but rather tell me, 
When I, that censure him, do so offend, 


Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. (II, i, 23-31) 


A statement as surcharged with self-confidence as this puts a man whose 
virtue and ethical principles have gradually become suspect in a precarious 
position. In these lines Angelo confidently makes himself subject to the law 
which he has forced on Claudio, and objectifies his virtue by placing it as a 
bulwark between himself and his own violation of the same law. All the 
important elements operative in the first act — the building of an expectation 
that Angelo must exhibit his ability to deal with a practical situation, the 
ethical questions raised by Claudio’s arrest and sentence, the Duke’s revela- 
tion that he has acted to test Angelo’s externalized virtue — all are directed 
against Angelo; and his defenses against these forces are pitifully weak: he 
advances an unmitigating legal idealism to justify his treatment of Claudio 
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and he defends his right to be the “demigod Authority” by indicating that 
he believes his ascetic saintliness places him above the law with heart and 
soul as the Duke had advised. At the point of Isabella’s entry to ask for 
leniency for her brother, Angelo has our antipathy: he is in the dramatic 
position of a villian and yet looks upon himself as an exemplar of probity. 
Scene Two of Act Two brings the foreshadowed assay of Angelo’s char- 

acter to a swift climax. His saintlike, ascetic traits prove his undoing, and 
his sudden degeneracy completely undermines the ethical standard by which 
he condemned Claudio. The first part of this scene consists of the cold, inept 
beginning of Isabella’s plea. When she warms to her request for mercy and 
argues that the law is too severe, Angelo opposes her with his own code of 
ethics. He points out that it is not he but the law which has condemned her 
brother, and that blood ties should not sway one from seeing justice exe- 
cuted. But then — at what moment I am not sure — Angelo ceases to hear 
Isabella’s eloquent speeches, and physical desire begins to overwhelm him. 
The first indication that Isabella is having any effect at all upon Angelo 
comes in line 124. Isabella has just finished an impassioned speech when 
Lucio says to her in an aside, 

O, to him, to him, wench! 

He will relent: 

He’s coming: I perceive it. 


Obviously some change has become apparent in Angelo, and an actor could 
make this change evident enough that it would help prepare an audience for 
his lust. For a moment Angelo renews his attention to Isabella, and then he 
gives the first overt sign that she has aroused his desire: “She speaks, and ’tis 
such sense that my sense breeds with it” (II, ii, 142). The word breeds 
makes the meaning of sense clear: physical desire is bred in Angelo by Isa- 
bella’s speeches. Having spoken this line Angelo prepares to leave, but 
Isabella’s line, “Hark how I'll bribe you” (II, ii, 145), turns him back. 
Whether or not he first took this line as a monetary bribe and became of- 
fended — Lucio quickly notes the danger that he might have—is not 
certain, but it seems probable that at this point he first considered his later 


demand for Isabella’s bodily bribe. 


The ironic use of honour sharpens the impact of Angelo’s sensuality. 
Angelo tells Isabella to visit him the next day, and she replies, “Heaven keep 
your honour safe” (II, ii, 157). Angelo’s reaction shows the direction his 
emotions are taking. 


Amen! 
For I am going that way to temptation, 
Where prayers cross. (II, ii, 158) 
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In Isabella’s use of honour as a form of address Angelo sees his own per- 
sonal honor, and Isabella’s prayer is therefore opposed to the carnal wish 
beginning to form within him. Another meaning is that her prayer falls 
into line with his own love for externalized honor which he wants kept 
safe. On one level he must directly oppose Isabella’s prayer, and on another 
he must warp it to vicious ends. Either w ay he makes himself an apostate 
of his own sanctity and righteousness. Angelo voices his danger following 
Isabella’s exit line. 

Isabella: "Save your honour! 
Angelo: From thee; even from thy virtue. 
(II, ii, 160-161) 


In the soliloguy which follows immediately, Angelo comes to a full reali- 
zation that his virtue, honor, ethics, and saintliness have been subverted by a 
desire which he has rigorously condemned in others. 


What's this? what’s this? Is this her fault or mine? 
The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? 


But an attempt to rationalize simply won't do. 
Ha! 
Not she; nor doth she tempt; but it is I, 
That lying by the violet in the sun, 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous season. (II, ii, 162-168) 


It is a stunning blow to Angelo when he realizes that his reaction to a 
saint has been to desire her carn: lly. Unlike virtue, that is potentially saint- 
like, Angelo’s virtue has been potentially carrion-like, and the sunlight -— 
here equated with Isabella — has fructified its baseness. 

The greatest irony of all occurs when Angelo acknowledges his ascetic 
virtue as his betrayer. 

O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook! Most dangerous 


Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue. (II, ii, 180-183) 


The rapidity with which Angelo’s sexual desire gains ascendency over 
his self-restraint can be justified by dramatic convention. In ordinary human 
experience a man with inordinate self-assurance may never encounter a situ- 
ation that will make him appear ridiculous, but a smug character in a play 
is almost inevitably forced into a situation that destroys his annoying com- 
placency, and Angelo i is just such a character. His desire for Isabella puts 
him in a position that would gratify an audience disliking him, and I doubt 
that that audience would question the suddenness of his lust in the pleasure 
of seeing his puritanism overthrown. 
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The psychological basis for Angelo’s sudden fall from saint to sinner is 
equally sound. Angelo’s stock judgment that sexual desire is synonomous 
with foulness inhibits his expression of healthy love; hence, his attraction to 
Isabella swiftly becomes lust. He falls an easy victim to his own asceticism. 

By contrasting Angelo’s reaction to Isabella with Lucio’s one may see a 
further implication of Angelo’s degeneracy. Lucio can hardly be taken for 
anything but an unprincipled rake, and yet he is capable of rare moments of 
sincerity. In Act One, Scene Four, Lucio sees Isabella as 

...a thing ensky’d and sainted — 
By your renouncement, an immortal spirit — 


And to be talk’d with in sincerity, 
As with a saint. (I, iv, 34-36) 


And when he tells her of Juliet’s pregnancy it is in a passage of poetic elo- 
quence. The difference between Lucio’s response to Isabella and Angelo’s 
points up an element in the theme of Measure for Measure: the lowest char- 
acters in the play have more Christianity in their souls than the false saint. 
In Angelo’s next soliloquy, which begins Scene Four of Act Two, he 

shows the effect of having come face to face with his inherent villiany for the 
first time. Like Claudius, Angelo is aware that his prayers cannot enter 
heaven as long as he will not, or cannot, gainsay his sin. 

... heaven hath my empty words, 

Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Isabel: heaven in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew his name, 


And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception. (II, iv, 2-7) 


Angelo’s likening of his sin to a “conception” and “a strong and swelling 
evil” becomes more meaningful when contrasted to Juliet’s pregnancy in the 
preceding scene. Juliet’s guilt is shriven by the Duke after she accepts it with 
humility. But Angelo’s Pharisaical pride will not permit humility, and he 
cannot rid himself of it. He is forced to admit at last that blood is blood, and 
yet he cannot adjust his intellectualized sanctity to the human emotion that 
has overcome him. Subjective human factors — which he refused to allow 
for in his theory of law enforcement — are now completely beyond his con- 
trol. He has no choice but to give his “sensual race the rein” and hope it 
will not be discovered behind his mask of purity. His dilemma is well 
expressed in Act Four, Scene Four, after he has violated his bargain with 
Isabella and sent orders for Claudio’s death. 
Alack! when once our grace we have forgot, 


Nothing goes right: we would and we would not. 
(IV, iv, 36-37) 
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In Act Five Angelo experiences a catharsis of his guilt through a tense 
alternation of hope and despair. The beginning of the act is almost an exact 
parallel of the opening scene of Act One. Here, however, the Duke’s praise 
of Angelo is turned to stinging irony as it falls on an audience acquainted 
with Angelo’ s villiany. The Duke’s greeting to his Lord Deputy is calculated 
to throw Angelo off his guard and at the same time bare afresh his guilt 
before an audience keyed to expect retribution: 

O, your desert speaks loud; and I should wrong it 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 

When it deserves, with characters of brass, 

A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time 

And razure of oblivion. (V, i, 9-13) 


Every time the Duke and Escalus defend Angelo’s name against Isabella’s 
accusations, the tension is increased, until it reaches melodramatic propor- 
tions. When the Duke is unhooded the tension slackens momentarily; the 
audience has long awaited a time when Angelo could not squirm out of his 
guilt, and now it has come. For Angelo recognition of his sovereign is a 
partial release of his emotion; he has no further need to hide his acts from 
either the world or himself. 

The next phase of the Duke’s trial of Angelo mounts to an even higher 
tension. Having been married to Mariana, Angelo hears his sentence to the 
block, and then stands as a silent witness to a series of events, each of which 
raises his hope and then shatters it. First, Mariana pleads for his life and 
receives the Duke’s terse dismissal, “You do but lose your labour” (V, i, 429). 
Second, Mariana requests Isabella to intervene in Angelo’s behalf, and the 
Duke dashes this hope by pointing out that Isabella cannot intercede and be 
faithful to the supposedly dead Claudio. The climax occurs as Isabella kneels 
to join in Mariana’s plea for Angelo’s life and raises his hope to its highest 
peak — from which the Duke’s abrupt command completely destroys it: 
“Your suit’s unprofitable: stand up, I say” (V, i, 456). 

The effect of this series of climaxes on Angelo is to purge him of his 
Pharisaical pride and make him subject to self-knowledge and its accom- 
panying humility. It is an entirely different and contrite Angelo who ans- 
wers the symps athetic Escalus: 

I am sorry that such sorrow I procure: 

And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart 

That I crave death more willingly than mercy: 

Tis my deserving, and I do entreat it. (V, i, 475-478) 


At the end of this speech Angelo’s villainy has run its full course, leaving 
him an enriched humanity in place of puritanical idealism. The Duke notes 
that the cunning enemy of asceticism uncoupled with human instinct is gone 
from Angelo; “Angelo, your evil quits you well” (V, i, 497). 
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The problem now is to determine Angelo’s relation to the total meaning 
of the play. Does Angelo receive punishment commensurate with his evil 
intentions, or is he loosely dismissed to happiness, making a mockery of 
justice? The answer to this question lies in how we interpret justice in the 
play. The most obvious interpretation of “measure for measure” is Angelo’s 
head for Claudio’s; if we take the play as an explication of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, Swinburne is right when he says justice is struck in 
the face. But “measure for measure” can more logically be equated with the 
spirit of the New Testament set forth in the Sermon on the Mount: 

Judge not, that ye be not judged: for with what judgement 


ye judge ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again. (Matthew 7:2) 


In the Duke’s speech which sentences Angelo to the block, Old Testament 
justice is the surface meaning of the lines: 


‘An Angelo for Claudio, death for death!’ 

Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure, 

Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Measure. 
(V, i, 410-412) 


But this rigid code of justice is invalidated by the whole play, as it is in the 
Sermon on the Mount: 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, 

and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, that ye 

resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 

right cheek, turn to him the other also. (Matthew 5: 38-39) 


The Duke does not put Angelo to the block because his execution would 
deny this concept of mercy. Angelo is the nexus of this ethic, for he is the 
significant means of showing that man cannot judge his fellow men. In 
order to do so the judge would have to be perfect himself. What man be- 
lieves to be his perfection is only extrinsic virtue, for, if we recall the Duke’s 
speech in Act One, real virtue is a heavenly endowment, not a mark of man’s 
achievement. Yet, as Isabella rebukes Angelo, 

...man, proud man, 

Dress’d in a little brief authority 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. (II, ii, 117-123) 


In assuming that his perfection was not merely a “glassy essence,” and 
more his own than heaven’s gift to use in guiding others to attain virtue, 
Angelo made his fatal mistake. Only by struggling to know what lies be- 
neath the certainty of surface appearance can man see his faults and avoid 
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the dangers of self-deception. The absolute power to judge is God’s alone: 
Man must temper his authority with mercy to take into account his own sins. 
The man most qualified to rule in Measure for Measure is, therefore, the one 
who knows himself the best —the Duke. As Escalus says of him, he is 

. one that above all other strifes contended to know himself” (III, 11, 252). 
In addition to knowing himself the Duke strives to know his subjects, and 
giving up his secluded life goes disguised among them. Unlike Angelo, who 
impatiently refuses even to hear out characters like Froth, Pompey, and 
Elbow, the Duke witnesses first hand the mottlings of good and evil in all 
his subjects. With this knowledge the Duke sees mercy as a moral 1 impera- 
tive; Christian tolerance is the only equitable solution for governing imper- 
fect men, and, therefore, Angelo’s punishment is simply to know and be 
himself. This marks the culmination and end of his development throughout 
the play. 

Angelo’s character is built around his trial. From Act One to Scene Two 
of Act Two the ethical implications of a trial are foreshadowed: established 
early as an ascetic idealist, Angelo puts his idealism in jeopardy by arresting 
and sentencing Claudio in the face of circumstances that extenuate Claudio’s 
crime and by placing himself above the laws he administers. In the key 
scenes with Isabella, Angelo undergoes a catharsis of his guilt, and, rid ling 
himself of his Pharisaical pride, is able to add to his character the humility 
and self-knowledge it lacked. In spite of the evil retained within him until 
Isabella released it, Angelo felt that his surface perfection was sufficient war- 
rant to play the demigod authority, and his great significance within the play 


is to show that only mercy and tolerance can govern man justly. 





INVOCATION 


H. Wayne Morgan 


Our faintest word, my love, 
has been no less for Time 
and History, 


For still our sea sends forth 
its tides in search of moons 
and mystery. 


But tides return, and moons, 
singing their white hopes, 
fulfilling dreams, 


Praising lands beyond 
the lotus-moon that lures 
with lighted beams 


Of night and yesterday; 
where stars and tiny lights, 
and memory, 


Betoken further seals 
we have not broken yet, 
still mystery. 


Our faintest words, my love, 
have not failed with Time 
and History. 


Phoenix, Arizona 





Notes 


GLADSTONE’S MISTAKEN PRAISE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
AN OLD IRONY AND A NEW LETTER 


HAvING APPALLED conservative church leaders with Literature and Dogma 
(1873) and the impenitent God and the Bible (1875), Matthew Arnold gave 
further offense with a characteristically disinterested attack on Bishop Joseph 
Butler, the eighteenth-century theologian whose works, originally written to 
defeat Deism on its own premises, remained embedded in nineteenth-century 
traditional Christian apologetics. Surprisingly, the unbendingly orthodox Rt. 
Hon. William E. Gladstone joined two distinctly unorthodox religious 
thinkers in praise of the first half of “Bishop Butler and the Zeitgeist” (pub- 
lished in The Contemporary Review for February and March, 1876).’ 
“{ George Eliot], Carlyle, and Gladstone have all expressed great satisfaction 
with the first installment of my Butler,’ Arnold wrote his sister Fanny on 
February 19. “I send you the note about Gladstone — it may burn.” * The 
note about Gladstone, apparently burned but now identifiable, seems an even 
more curious document in the face of Gladstone’s dislike at the time for the 
author of Literature and Dogma and his vigorous denunciation, twenty years 
later, of the whole Butler essay. There was more to his great satisfaction 
with “Bishop Butler,” apparently, than met Arnold’s eye, or has been noticed 
since. 

That satisfaction led Arnold in turn to tell Fanny in the same letter of his 
own “great and solid satisfaction, at fifty, to find one’s work, the fruit of so 
many years of isolated reflexion and labour, getting recognition amongst 
those whose judgment passes for the most valuable.”* But the prime 
minister’s approval meant even more. Arnold had already watched several 
desirable government posts go to other men for lack of Gladstone’s good 
offices; he could now feel some hope of escaping the time-consuming drudg- 
ery of school-inspections for a more responsible and rewarding position.‘ 








First given as two lectures to the Edinburgh Philosophic Institution on January 4 and 7, 1876, and 
later reprinted in Last Essays on Church and Religion and appended to St. Paul and Protestantism. 

? The Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, ed. G. Russell (London, 1901), II, 146. 

* Ibid. 

*Gladstone’s responsibility for Arnold's remaining an Inspector of Schools has not been fixed. 
Herbert Paul, Matthew Arnold (New York, 1902), pp. 67, 95, and 120; and E. K. Chambers, Mattheu 
Arnold (Oxford, 1947), p. 21, both follow Arnold in attributing blame. John Morley felt compelled 
to defend Gladstone in this regard in his Life of William Ewart Gladstone (London, 1903), II, 540-541. 
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Yet he continued disappointed. His early warm correspondence with 
Gladstone, stifled during the seventies, never recovered cordiality.” In 1876, 
a few months after “Bishop Butler,” a chance friendly meeting with Glad- 
stone led Arnold to acknowledge “I think at one time he positively disliked 
me,” * and apparently that dislike returned and grew. By 1882, when another 
hoped-for commissionership passed him by, Arnold peremptorily announced 
his retirement from the education office (prematurely, as it turned out), and 
at the same time said bitterly of the prime minister, “Gladstone will never 
promote the author of Literature and Dogma if he can help it, and mean- 
while my life is drawing to an end, and I have no wish to execute the Dance 
of Death in an elementary school.”* Thereafter his sense of injury in- 
creased: even when Gladstone offered him a pension Arnold could name the 
prime minister to John Morley only sarcastically as “your great leader” ;* and 
in 1886 his pent-up animus against Gladstone spilled into his well-known 
vituperative attack, “The Nadir of Liberalism.” 

Arnold may never have known that the whole of “Bishop Butler,” far 
from conciliating Gladstone, had only further alienated him; he accepted 
Gladstone’s praise without suspicion, though with a hint of puzzlement. On 
the same day that he sent the note about Gladstone on to his sister, he replied 
to it with the following previously unpublished letter: 


Athenaeum Club 
Pall Mall S.W. 


Feb. 19th. 1876 
My dear Knowles” 


Breakfast is an impossibility for me in this my inspecting season.'® You 
see, schools and grants depend upon the annual visit of their inspector, and 
the morning is the time which one’s visit must take. Pray convey my thanks 
to Mr. Gladstone, and say, too, how much pleasure it gives me that he should 
have liked what I have said of Butler. I knew that he was an admirer of 
Butler, and Butler is one of those men that one does not admire by halves. 








®'wW. H. G. Armytage, “Matthew Arnold and W. E. Gladstone: Some New Letters,” Univ. of 
Toronto Quarterly, XVIII (1948-49), observes that Arnold’s surprisingly rancorous attack on Gladstone 
in 1886 took place against a “background of sympathy” (p. 217). But except for one relatively formal 
exchange in 1881, the last extant letters between them had passed in 1870, sixteen years earlier. 

® Letters, Il, 153. 

* Letters, ll, 241. 

* Letters, M1, 250 and 252. 


* (Sir) James Thomas Knowles‘ (1831-1908), the editor of The Contemporary Review and mutual 
friend who had already published controversial articles by both men, including installments of Arnold's 
God and the Bible. 

* Gladstone had frequently asked Arnold to breakfast whenever Arnold published something that 
pleased him; Arnold as frequently excused himself by pleading his school-inspecting. See Armytage, 
219-221 and 223; and Letters, Il, 153. 
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Thank you, too, for your kind words of satisfaction. The second article 
was despatched, thank God, some weeks ago. 


Ever truly yours, 


Matthew Arnold.—"™ 


Arnold did not undervalue his conquest; Gladstone’s apparent conversion 
must have increased not only his professional hopes but also his respect for 
Gladstone’s accessibility to unwelcome truths. Perhaps it contributed as well 
to his faith in the efficacy of his calmly disinterested approach to current 
controversies. 

But unfortunately Gladstone was not converted, and more unfortunately, 
the prime minister came to regard the Butler articles as not disinterested 
but deceitful. In 1896 Gladstone found occasion to criticize, publicly and in 
detail, both parts of the Butler essay, and he observed with annoyance that 
“it would be difficult to say which of the two is the more condemnatory.” 
He spoke in this study of restraining “a spirit of retaliation,” but neverthe- 
less accused Arnold of intellectual dishonesty, of “palpable inaccuracy,” of 
exhibiting “ungovernable bias,” and of misrepresenting Butler’s arguments 
with “carelessness implying levity.” ’* While preparing these asperities he 
confessed to the Duke of Argyll, “It is very difficult to keep one’s temper in 
dealing with M. Arnold when he touches on religious matters. His patron- 
age of a Christianity fashioned by himself is to me more offensive and trying 
than rank unbelief.” ** Gladstone had been, as Arnold knew, an admirer of 
Butler, and clearly he had remained one. 

How then can we account for his strange approval of an article which — 
however regretfully — holds the Bishop up to ridicule before nineteenth- 
century eyes? The first installment itself suggests the answer — that Glad- 
stone, reading carelessly, took Arnold’s masterfully ironic criticism of Butler 
for genuine praise, and hastened to welcome Arnold back to a corner of the 
orthodox camp. Arnold usually avoids antagonizing his readers outright 
when challenging a deep-set belief; instead, as John Holloway perceptively 
points out, “all he does is to regret its undue haste or narrowness, or see in it 
an excess of something by no means intrinsically bad.” ** This tactfulness in 
the essay yielded the appearance of what Gladstone could later acknowledge 
was “an admiring and sympathizing account of Butler.” *® The first install- 

"Gladstone Papers, British Museum Add. MSS. 44785 (f. 81). Despite the Athenaeum Club 
stationery, the letter was probably written in Cobham, Surrey, from which place Arnold sent his 


sister Knowles’s note. Its presence among the Gladstone papers suggests that Knowles in turn 
passed it on to Gladstone. 


" Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler (New York, 1896), pp. 56-58, 71, and the 
entire study passim. 

* Letter of December 5, 1895, quoted in Morley, III, 520-521. 

“ The Victorian Sage (London, 1953), p. 203. 

® Studies, pp. 56 f. 
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ment of “Bishop Butler” mainly prepares ground for the second; it eulogizes 
Butler’s personal character and dwells at length on his great reputation. Yet, 
occasional dry references to Butler’s absolute rectitude, to his confident 
settling for all time “the origin and final causes of all our passions and 
affections,” and to the “somewhat arid air of the eighteenth-century” suggest 
clearly enough what a reader of Arnold’s early poem “Written in Butier’s 
Sermons” would have known — that Arnold praises not reverently but de- 
precatingly.’® Even so, there is little in the first installment, apart from mild 
patronizing, to either offend or convert Butler’s admirers; that Arnold gladly 
accepted Gladstone’s congratulations suggests that he had forgotten the 
essay’s rhetorical strategy, and this in turn implies that his polemical tactics, 
however artfully developed, were not designed with conscious deliberation. 
Whatever its effect in this essay, Arnold’s magisterial irony does not seem to 
have been adopted as a mask. 

The second installment, however, is less equivocal. When Gladstone read 
in it Arnold’s reluctant but fore-ordained conclusion that Butler’s doctrines 
stand “embarrassed, inconclusive, and even mournful” before the nineteenth 
century’s spiritual needs,’’ his renascent good will must have shriveled. His 
being trapped into approval of abhorrent and — as he saw them — dishonest 
opinions could not have encouraged him to feel tolerant or helpful toward 
their author. 

Yet Arnold felt enough encouraged during the following year to reprint 
“Written in Butler’s Sermons” for the first time since 1849, and even to add 
an epigraph from Butler to the next edition of Literature and Dogma. 
Though he had actually entrenched a formidable enemy, he thought his 
criticism of Butler had helped reason prevail and for the moment he enjoyed 
a comforting sense of accomplishment. For us, the episode reveals once more 
how annoying Arnold’s disinterestedness could be to contemporaries who 
did not share his views; it suggests as well how unthinkingly he employed 
his subtler ironies, and how many more years of drudging school-inspections 
they may have cost him. 

Ricuarp M. Goin 
The University of Rochester 








“The Contemporary Review, XXXVII (1875-76), 377, 381, 395, and passim. 
* Tbid., 592. 





Books 


AMONG THE MORMONS. Historic Accounts by Contemporary Observers. 
Edited by Wittiam Mu per and A. Russet. Mortensen. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1958. xiv + 482 pp. Foreword, map, index. $6.75.) 


Here is an attractively published, expertly edited, and exciting documentary history 
of the American frontier’s most controversial experiment. In it are contemporary 
selections covering the span of time from the day of Joseph Smith’s revelations, 
through the great western trek and across the years when America tortured itself 
over “the Mormon question,” down to modern times when the nation watched 
with curiosity as those people instituted a “New Deal” of their own to combat the 
great depression. 

During this century and a quarter the Mormons, “once the most vigorously 
lied about people on earth,” relentlessly pursued their chosen doctrines that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson called “an afterclap of Puritanism,” contested every inch of the 
way by a conventional America that for all its innovations demanded conformity, 
and in the face of the most unimaginable adversities carved out of a desert waste 
an empire that even today represents the impossible. 

Wherever the Mormons went, whether it was Kirtland, Ohio; Far West, Mis- 
souri; Nauvoo, Illinois; or to the Great Salt Lake, the curious flocked to view the 
social and religious curiosity. Participants in the national hegira to California, dur- 
ing gold rush days, or those bound for the promised verdure of Oregon, frequently 
stopped at the Mormon oasis in the desert and their accounts almost always con- 
tained impressions of this unique settlement. Army officers, explorers, government 
officials and their wives, wrote of it with increasing frequency as its notoriety as 
one of the “twin relics of barbarism” spread throughout the East. 

The Mulder and Mortensen volume is divided into five parts. “Genesis” takes 
the Mormons from the beginning to the troubles at Nauvoo; “Exodus” covers the 
emigration across the plains; “Chronicles and Judges” describes the early Utah 
years and the times of Brigham Young; “Lamentations” deals with the many con- 
flicts, including the persecutions of the “Cohabs”; and “Psalms” concludes the 
study, with some fine modern interpretations of the Mormon scene by such well 
known writers as Dale Morgan, Wallace Stegner, Richard L. Neuberger and 
Bernard DeVoto. The balance is good, the selections tastefully, but not overly 
edited, and each section has a nicely written, simple introduction that makes the 
accompanying selection much richer and more meaningful. 

Perhaps the most arresting aspect of the work is the fact that while so many 
documentary histories are useful but not particularly interesting, and fact-filled but 
not necessarily well-balanced or readable, this assemblage of material is so beauti- 
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fully woven together that any non-professional will find in it a well paced, absorb- 
ing story that is almost impossible to lay aside. All the color and controversy sur- 
rounding the Mormons is there, yet the balance is so well attained that not even the 
most sensitive of the Church members could find anything offensive in it. The 
editors are to be congratulated on handling so difficult an historical assignment 
with such consummate skill. 


Rosert G. ATHEARN 
University of Colorado 





Conducted by Eileen Barr Tarcay 


Here and There in the Humanities 


TASTE AND THE Evits of Our AGE 


Recently three resounding critiques of 
modern civilization, particularly American, 
have been published. When men such as 
Randall 


James Farrell agree on and proclaim what 


Jarrell, Lewis Mumford, and 
is wrong, how wrong it is, why it is wrong, 
and how it might be remedied, the friends 
of the humanities had best listen. 

In essence what the three say (and it is 
not new, of course) is that applied science, 
mass production, mass communication, and 
mass entertainment media are rapidly turn- 
ing us into a race of anxious, hollow, be 
numbed conformists with few values other 
than conspicuous consumption, with little 
or no creativity, and with sensibilities 
dulled to the arts which the creative few 
do produce. Perhaps no one of these 
writers is quite that pessimistic; but the 
cumulative effect of the three pronounce- 
ments is just about that bad. They give 


light as well as heat, however. 
. * . 
RANDALL JARRELL 


In “The Appalling Taste of the Age” 
Randall Jarrell had the widest potential 
audience of the inree spokesmen, for he 
appeared July 26, 1958, as number eight 
in the Adventures of the Mind series pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post, 
where he was preceded by such notables as 
Loren Eiseley, Jacques Barzun, Robert 
Oppenheimer, and Paul Tillich. And Mr. 
Jarrell achieved the notoriety of being 
written up in Time when he classified his 


host magazine among examples of the 


“appalling taste” he was writing about. 
Apparently he discounted the efficacy of 
Adventures of the Mind as a noble effort 
by a mass publication to swing its readers’ 
taste the other way. 

Mr. Jarrell says: “If we judge by wealth 
and power, our times are the best of times; 
if the times have made us willing to judge 
by wealth and power, our times are the 
worst of times. But we still judge by 
more: by literature and the arts, science, 
education. How are literature and the 
arts, and their audience, and the education 
that helps to prepare this audience, getting 
along in the United States? 

“In some ways this audience has im- 
proved tremendously,” Mr. Jarrell answers 
himself. He goes on to mention all the 
purchasers of phonograph records, the bal- 
let audience, the amateur painters and 
ardent gallery goers. Still he admits all 
these run into the hundreds of thousands 
and leave out of account the massed mil- 
lions. 

Yet by the arts that utilize words — 
“the greatest American industry is the 
industry of using words” —we are all 
affected. “We pay tens of millions to men 
of words — writers, advertisers, commen- 
tators, politicians to spend their lives lying 
to us, or telling us the truth, or supplying 
us with a nourishing medicinal compound 
of the two... . / And yet, the more words 
there are, the simpler the words get. The 
words are processed as if they were baby 
food and we babies; all we have to do is 
open our mouths and swallow. Most of 


our mental and moral food is predigested, 
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spoon-fed. E. M. Forster has said: “The 
only thing we learn from spoon-feeding is 
the shape of the spoon.’ Not only is this 
true; soon, if anything doesn’t have the 
shape of that spoon we won’t swallow it, 
we can’t swallow it. Our century has pro- 
duced some great and much good litera- 
ture, but the habitual readers of Instant 
Literature cannot read it; nor can they 
read the great and good literature of the 


past.” 
* 


James T. Farreci 


In The Humanist, third issue for 1958, 
James Farrell has his say in an essay en- 
titled “The Writer and His Conscience: 
Commerce and Culture in America To- 
day.” His indictment is a little more sub- 
stantial than that of the whimsical Mr. 
Jarrell. According to Mr. Farrell, “the 
growing and pervasive effect of commer- 
cialism on our culture” is that “senti- 
mentally distorted and banal images, un- 
truthful to what they are supposed to re- 
flect, are revealed in that culture as the 
image of man.” The result is that a num- 
ber of writers, for whatever medium, must 
be deeply dissatisfied with what they pro- 
duce. “For one of the great ideals of our 
civilization and the long tradition of which 


we are the heirs is the concept of and 


Truth is ex- 
pressed by language. To water down, 
pervert, distort the truth often produces 
a deep sense of guilt, a deeper one some- 
times than that which men who truly love 
their wives feel if they happen to stray. 
The inability to tell more of the truth as 
they see it eats at the heart and conscience 
of many who earn their living with the 
written or spoken word.” 

Why then cannot writers tell the truth? 
Because “writing as such is losing its inde- 
pendence.” The television or motion pic- 
ture or reprint possibilities of a work — 


respect for the truth... . 
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that is, its box office appeal, believed to 
come from giving people “quite standard 
ized, common denominators of human 
experience” and from twisting “sentiment 
into sentimentality” — determine whether 
it shall appear in print at all. “To be 
printed, however, is not the whole story. 
Much which perhaps should be written is 
never put on paper because of the neces- 
sary and seemingly inevitable victory of 
commercialism in our culture.” 

Our mass entertainment media suffer 
from what Mr. Farrell calls the “fallacy of 
glamor.” “To have a thrill and to get a 
kick seem to be taking the place of exper- 
iencing worthwhile emotions.” 
quently, unlike the businessman, lawyer, or 
doctor, who succeeds by doing his best, 
the writer often “can get on better by re- 
ducing his potential. . . . Acute sensibility, 
full sincerity, are not the best of virtues 
in a society where it is increasingly profit- 
able to trade in common denominators.” 
In television, especially, where the object 
of the sponsors is to produce good will, 
the original and controversial products of 
creative minds are unwanted. People often 
“stubbornly and angrily resist a new idea 


Conse- 


or an original work”; in a mood of resis- 
tance their commercially profitable good 
will is likely to fizzle. 

Mr. Farrell thinks that “during the last 
few decades, America has lost a renais- 
sance.” He continues: “Perhaps one is 
still possible, but most certainly if con- 
ditions had been different, it would have 
happened in literature, art and thought. 
America is bursting with the need to 
understand itself more clearly, to feel more 
deeply the quality of its people, to strike 
out in the realm of the intellect and to 
clarify and reinterpret in terms of new 
conditions the basic liberal attitudes on 
which the Constitution and life in this 
country are founded. 





HERE AND THERE 


“Some European intellectuals are wrong 
when they see the phenomenon I have 
described as purely American. Rather, I 
am dealing with one of the new and sig 
nificant facts of the technological era. It 
will be faced increasingly in other coun- 
tries. With automation and increased leis- 
ure, the problem of culture — its character, 
quality, vitality, variety, sincerity — will 
become one of our major problems. 

For in the last analysis, it bears directly on 
public sensibility. How will people 
respond? How will they feel? For what 
we think and feel about ourselves and 
others, about our past and its heritage and 
our future and its possibilities, about the 
work we do individually and collectively 
—this embodies the inner content of our 
lives and endows them with meaning. 
Herein we see the value, the function of 
literature, which is a 


culture, and of 


branch of culture.” 
> 


Lewis MuMFORD 

The third critique, an essay by Lewis 
Mumford, “The Role of the Creative Arts 
in Contemporary Society,” was originally 
published in Virginia Quarterly Review 
and was reprinted in Best Articles & Sto- 
ries, June-July, 1958. One surmises that 
the audiences of even both these maga- 
zines would make only a tiny fraction of 
the mass readership of the Post. And one 
can only regret that those masses were not 
offered Lewis Mumford as well as Randall 
Jarrell. 

Lewis Mumford says: “. . . the only true 
use of the creative arts is creation itself. 
Their function is to engender creativity 
in the observer and participant, releasing 
him from habit and routine, deepening his 
feelings and emotions, focusing more 
sharply his perceptions, clarifying his inner 
nature, bringing into existence a meaning- 
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ful unity out of what seemed in the act of 
living a contradictory or a bafflingly in- 
complete experience, lacking in value or 
significance. ... This absorption in man’s 
inner concerns, however, has been foreign 
to the whole mood of Western culture 
these last four centuries. In our civiliza- 
tion, particularly during the last fifty years, 
if I may use Siegfried Giedion’s memor- 
able title, Mechanization takes command; 
and our machines and mechanical collec- 
tives, our mass organizations and our mass 
media, have use for only so much of the 
human personality as they can profitably 
exploit.” 

Most of our creative energy goes into 
science or technics, while the arts languish. 
Yet in a sense the arts have profited by 
mass production and the opportunity it 
has given to reproduce and disseminate 
their products widely. The mere quantita- 
tive spread of the master works of the past 
by our reproductive techniques, however, 
does not guarantee the quality of our cul- 
ture. As Mumford says, “. . . the needs of 
individual creativity and the needs of mass 
consumption are far from identical.” In 
our society, he points out, a greater threat 
to the arts than their neglect is their mis- 
use: Renoir paintings as the motif for 
department _ store 


windows, Beethoven 


themes prefacing an automobile commer- 


cial, in short, the arts becoming “cheaply 


profane” rather than, as formerly, “rare, 
aristocratic, sacred... .” And he confirms 
Farrell: “Not the least sinister effect of the 
misuse and overuse of the arts is the effect 
upon the artist himself. In order to achieve 
popularity or to hold it, he resorts to sensa- 
tionalism and _self-advertisement; some- 
times in his methods, sometimes in his 
themes; often in both.” 

Mr. Mumford also illustrates Jarrell’s 
thesis of the appalling taste of our age: the 


elevation of the package above the true 
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work of art, a violation of the principle 
of art that it must be “a product wrought 
by mind and hand in such a way that the 
inner content and the outer form exist in 
an indissoluble organic unity.” Two of 
American taste are 
Christmas gifts and automobiles. In the 


his illustrations of 


former, more thought and care go into 
the wrapping than into the selection of the 
gift itself. “Perhaps the most sick-making 
example of the package is the current de- 
sign for American motor cars . . . a mir- 
acle of meretricious taste and utilitarian 
ineptitude, looking as if a woman’s powder 
compact had mated with an airplane and 
brought forth a hybrid monster — fortu- 
nately, let us hope, sterile.” 

The creativity of our age has been “di- 
rected away from the person and to the 
machine; and its characteristic end-prod- 
ucts are automatic factories, atomic piles, 
nuclear weapons, mechanical brains, all of 
which are dedicated with mounting inten- 
sity of effort to the deadly purposes of an- 
nihilation and extermination. We 
have become a race of shameless Pyramid 
builders. Though we call our own char- 
acteristic forms of the pyramid by other 
names .. . we may identify their real na- 
ture by the fact that, in addition to their 
sheer wastefulness, they are closely tied up 
with the cult of death, like the more an- 
cient Egyptian monuments of stone; and 
like them, they absorb the energies and 
vitalities that should have sustained the 
living.” 

Mr. Mumford does give us a ray of hope 
in two conditions: “the deep and durable 
nature of man, and the continuity of hu- 
man experience in history, which brings 
into the present moment, however desper- 
ate, the salvage of the past and the possi- 
bility of salvation in the future. 

“Only our memory of the past, our hope 
for the future, will keep this nightmare 
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from having a permanent stranglehold 
over us. We still have access to religious 
visions, philosophical ideas, ethical doc- 
trines, and works of art that are capable of 
restoring our threatened humanity. By 
concentrating upon these products of 
health, sanity, and creative insight, we 
may recover the one thing needful for 
both the creative arts and our society to- 
day; namely, confidence in the function of 
creation itself, and respect for the human 
self through whom the creative forces are 
channeled and expressed.” 


e e * 
UNESCO anp Human Ricurts 


Commemorating the observance of the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Universal Decla 
ration of Human Rights, Luther H. Evans, 
Director-General of UNESCO, made a 
statement urging wider respect for and 
promotion of the Declaration. A part of 
his remarks follows: 

“Ten years ago in Paris the General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, a document which represents the 
valid aspirations of every man, woman 
and child. We must say aspirations be- 
cause the clear and basic propositions con- 
tained in this document still represent for 
too many people their hopes rather than 
the facts of life. 

“. . . Citing some practical results of 
UNESCO’s work indicates the direction 


of our continuing efforts. A ten-year proj- 
ect has been launched to extend free and 
compulsory primary education in Latin 
America; in other words, to provide the 
right to education to 15,000,000 children 


who now have neither teachers nor schools. 


More than two dozen countries have rati- 
fied a UNESCO-sponsored agreement to 
exempt books, newspapers, works of art 
and certain scientific equipment from cus- 
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toms restrictions and import duties, which 
offers millions of persons greater oppor- 
tunities for realizing their rights to knowl- 
edge and information. 

“Whether in its exchange of persons 
program, which has enabled thousands of 
persons to study and travel abroad; in 
providing advice, specialists, fellowships 
and equipment to countries needing help 
in their own efforts to develop their econ- 
omies; or in its efforts to remove social 
tensions resulting from ignorance, misun- 
derstanding and prejudice, UNESCO tries 
to translate the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights into action.” 
(AAUN News, June, 1958) 

* . * 
New JourRNALs 

For several years we have received from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a very small 
magazine — 8 to 16 pages — entitled Au- 
dience, devoted to creative writing, and 
published by a group of Harvard students. 
Since the new full-size journal Audience: 
A Ouarterly Review of Literature and the 
Arts also comes from Cambridge and ap- 
pears as Volume V, Number 3, Summer 
1958, we assume that it has grown out of 
that original modest venture. Currently 
Clark C. Abt is president, editor-in-chief, 
and also contributor of a poem and a short 
story; he is identified as a graduate of 
M.I.T. who has taught English and earned 
an M.A. at Johns Hopkins and now works 
as an engineer. The summer issue of 
Audience contains two other stories; two 
parodies: “Henry James Cozened” and 
“Waiting for God” (a play); a handsome 
portfolio from three artists: Joyce Reopel, 
Juliet Kepes, Henry Schwartz; and a num- 
ber of poems, some by the well-known: 
Robert May William 


Carlos Wiliams, one especially memorable: 


Lowell, Sarton, 


“Poem” by Daniel Langton. Subscriptions 


to Audience are $3.00 a year; foreign sub- 
scriptions are 12 shillings for Britain, 1100 
Address: 60 Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge 38, Masachusetts. 


francs for France. 


Another new journal of interest comes 
from far away: English Studies in Africa, 
published biannually by Witwatersrand 
University Press, Johannesburg, and edited 
by Professor A. C. Partridge of that uni- 
versity; subscriptions 10 shillings per year. 
Particularly informative essays in the first 
number, March, 1958, are “English Schol- 
arship: A Transmutation of Species” by A. 
C. Partridge; “Examinations in English: 
Two Points of View” by G. H. Durrant 
and L. T. Bennett; and “The English 
School at Oxford” by C. O. Gardner. In- 
cluded also are several pieces of literary 
criticism and a “select bibliography” of 
books and articles on English language 
and literature published in South Africa 
during 1955-56. 

Arts in Society: A Journal of the Arts 
in Adult Education is published by the 
Extension Division of The University of 
Wisconsin, from which it may be pur 
chased for $1.50 per copy. The new maga- 
zine made its first appearance with the 
winter issue, January, 1958. The editors 
comment on their goals: “We have sought 
to bring into being a journal which would 
at once set a high standard for arts-and- 
education, while at the same time stimu- 
lating a widespread development of all 
levels of education in the arts. In sub- 
stance, our publication attempts to focus 
discussion and creative action at the junc- 
tion of art, education, philosophy, and 
social analysis.” A brilliant roster of names 
adorns the first number: “Frank Lloyd 


Wright, with the characteristic vigor of his 


genius, protests any education that ignores 
man’s spiritual needs. Sir Herbert Read 
notes the scale of our problem in adult 


education in a superb analysis of art in 
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the industrial age. Peter Yates punctures 
the pretensions of intellectualism in an era 
of conformity. Jacques Barzun takes the 
measure of that new kind of massman, the 
in the arts. Don Martindale 
throws up dozens of brittle problems in 


‘amateur’ 


the sociology of aesthetics. And dynamic 
trends in the arts are discussed in R. W. 
Stallman’s paper, Aaron Bohrod’s com- 
ment on his role and work, Robert Gard’s 
view of the future of community theatre, 
and in an interview with Milwaukee’s Mil- 
ler Theatre staff.” 

Inland is a magazine of creative writing 
first published in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
1957. John Rackham, the editor, contri- 
butes the following comment on_ its 
growth: “Commencing with the Summer 
1958 number, Interim, formerly published 


out of Pocatello, Idaho, has been incorpor- 


ated into Inland. ... The magazine con- 
tinues as Inland. The editor is John Rack- 
ham, and chairman of the new editorial 
board is A. Wilber Stevens, founder and 
publisher-editor of Interim. 

“Interim has been published since 1944. 
It has been distinguished by an original 
and creative editorial approach. Many of 
the best known names in contemporary 
letters have been featured in the pages of 
Interim. These include: Malcolm Cowley, 
William Carlos Williams, Richard Eber- 
hart, Peter Viereck, and Kenneth Patchen. 
The magazine uncovered a major Scott 
Fitzgerald find in 1954 and _ published 
Stanislaus Joyce’s remarkable and contro- 
versial open letter to Oliver St. John Go 
garty in the same outstanding issue. 

“Inland since its inception a year ago 
has made good progress. Outstanding 
features in the first volume include “A 
Magazine for the West?” by Alan Swal- 
low, a spirited discussion of the status of 
Western letters; “The Bone House,” a 
long poem by Radcliffe Squires that will 
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be republished in book form later this 
year; stories by Wayne Carver and Jo 
Pagano; and poetry by Leslie Fiedler, 
Joan Sanders, and others. 

“The first issue of the combined effort 
features stories by Robert O. Bowen and Jo 
Pagano and poetry by Kenneth O. Han- 
son, George P. Elliott, Ronald Perry, 
James Schevill, and Ernest Kroll. Trans- 
lations from the modern Greek by Charles 
Guenther and other items will round out 
this number.” 


For Writers 


The New Republic announces a compe- 
tition for younger writers: $1000 in awards 
for the best essays on the state of Amer- 
ican fiction — considered in general or in 
terms of a single younger novelist, and for 
the best essays on any aspect of present-day 
television — viewed as a medium for en- 
lightenment or entertainment (10 awards 
of $100 each —5 in each category). Writ- 
ers under 27 are eligible for this competi- 
tion. Essays should be 1,500-3,000 words 
in length, and they will be judged by the 
editors of The New Republic. Submit 
manuscripts, with return postage enclosed, 
to: Awards Department, The New Repub- 
lic, 1244 Nineteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Closing date is October 1, 
1958. 

The Paris Review Prize for Humor, 
established by Gertrude Vanderbilt, for 
the encouragement of humorous fiction, 
has recently been announced: first prize, 
$500; second prize, $100. Contestants are 
not limited to any nationality, age, or 
group, but all manuscripts must be pre- 
viously unpublished fiction in English, 
between 1,500 and 7,000 words, type- 
written, and accompanied by a self-addres- 
sed stamped envelope, or international 
postage coupons. Manuscripts should be 
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marked “humor contest” and must be 
received at The Paris Review office, 401 
East 82nd St., New York 28, New York, 
not later than October 1, 1958. The prize 
winning story will be published in a 


The Paris Review. All 


other entries will be considered for future 


future issue of 


publication at regular rates. 

Audience, among the new journals de- 
scribed above, announces the First Audi- 
ence Awards for Fiction and Poetry: fic 
tion award, $100; poetry, $50. All persons 
not on the staff are eligible to enter. Pre- 
viously unpublished, typed manuscripts, in 
English, must be received at The Audi- 
ence Press, 60 Kirkland Street, Cambridge 
38, no later than April 1, 1959. Awards 
will be granted to the best fiction and the 
best poem, or group of poems, published 
in Audience throughout the period of 
June 1958 to June 1959. 


* > 
Uran Fotktiore Society 


Having been founded last year under 
the leadership of Harold Bentley and the 
inspiration of Wayland Hand, the Utah 
Folklore Society held its first annual meet 
ing this summer. Its purpose is “to collect 
and interpret and publish the folklore of 
the region before it is lost to neglect or the 
grave.” At the meeting, Austin Fife spoke 
on “Folklore of the Material Culture on 
the Rocky Mountain Frontier.” The ofh- 
cers of the society are: Louis C. Zucker, 
president; J. Golden Taylor, vice-president; 
Thomas E. Cheney, vice-president; Jen 
nings C. Olsen, executive secretary; and 
Maybelle Bowman, 


recording secretary 


and treasurer. In preparation is a Utah 
number of Western Folklore. 
© a > 


Letrer From INp1IA 


H. N. L. Sastri, Lecturer in the English 
Department, Arts College, Osmania Uni- 
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versity, in Hyderabad, is making a study 


of Steinbeck and in a recent letter ex- 
presses an Indian view: “Simply to harp 


‘lack of 


John Steinbeck is, I think, to be less than 


on the intellectual reserves’ in 


fair to him. I have fallen in love with 
Steinbeck. I like the man, my heart goes 
out to those suffering migrants, those in 
nocent men, those primitive men, those 
‘animals’ who fill the wide world of John 
Steinbeck. The themes may vary, he may 
give to some the impression of being only 
‘a distinguished apprentice,’ but his heart 
is as wide as the world itself, and it is his 
compassion that gives his works the great- 
ness they deserve; and his most powerful 
and lashing work has the immense force 
and vigour of simple truth. Stein- 
beck’s themes and his way of writing and 
his cheerfulness appeal to the Indian mind. 
Probably he is representing one section of 
American life —that of California — but 
that is very near our conditions of life 
here. Limited as my experience has been, 
I have seen hundreds of Joads in India, 
hundreds of Ma Joads, hundreds of Len- 
nies and the grandfather of Red Pony. It 


was that that made me feel that Stein- 


beck’s themes are universal and not merely 


restricted to America. The more I read of 


John Steinbeck, the more I like him.” 
* * * 


AMERICAN StruprEs IN IsRAEL 


Sholom J. Kahn, who teaches American 
Language and Literature at Hebrew Uni 
versity, has written of the problems and 
joys of pursuing American Studies in 
Israel. The chief problems involve the 
supply of books. Paperbacks are plentiful 
and the U.S.LS. libraries are helpful, but 
research materials for use at the graduate 
level are scarce. 
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But Dr. Kahn is enthusiastic about the 
interest and appreciation his students 
show. He says: “From the beginning, I 
have been acutely aware of the special 
significance of American literature and 
ideas for Israel, the liveliest young democ- 
racy, perhaps, in the world today. . . 
There seems to be something in the spirit 
of Israel today, especially in the spirit of its 
youth, that reverberates sympathetically 
(though not always in perfect harmony) 
with the tempo of American life, and finds 
special meanings in America’s ideals and 
problems. . . . Certain American themes 
have already achieved the status of clichés: 
the Negev as Israel's ‘wild west,’ complete 
with its frontiersmen and ‘cowboys,’ and 
so forth. But the deeper affinities, provok- 
ing thought and criticism, are also there: 
Thoreau’s ‘fronting’ the fundamental facts 
of life, for example. A sure-fire topic for 
essays and discussion has been ‘Walden in 
Israel.’ . . . Other topics which seem like 
‘naturals’ for Israeli students would in- 
clude: religious tradition and religious 
freedom, the struggle for national and cul- 
tural independence, immigration and its 
problems, reform movements and ‘muck- 
raking,’ the role of minorities in American 
culture, and the interest of American 
writers in the Holy Land.” 

(American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity Bulletin, April, 1958.) 
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Tue Brighton WorkKsHoP ON THE ARTS 


From July 6 to 9 the 1958 convention of 
the National University Extension Associ 
ation was held in Salt Lake City, with 
Brigham Young University, Utah State 
University, and the University of Utah as 
host institutions. Preceding the conven- 
tion, from July 3 to 6, was a Workshop on 
the Arts, sponsored by the NUEA and the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults and held at Alpine Rose Lodge, 
Brighton, Utah. 

During the three-day Brighton meeting, 
extension division members from universi 
ties throughout the country heard a key- 
note address by Wilhelmus B. Bryan, head 
of the Minneapolis School of Art, and sev- 
eral panel discussions: “Directions in Arts 
Programming”; “Society, the University, 
and the Arts”; “Community Resources”; 
“What's New?” and “Where Do We Go 
from Here?” 

Besides the opportunity of exchanging 
ideas at the Workshop, its members also 
received a number of recommendations for 


promoting and extending public support 
of university arts programs, for exploring 
resources in the arts, and for arranging 


regional and national cooperation on mat- 
ters related to the arts. 

Those interested in the university’s role 
in the arts may wish to request further in- 
formation from the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 South 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE (1957) ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
GREATIVE SCIENTIFIC TALENT 
Just published, this complete transcript of ithe second conference 
on creativity, held under the joint auspices of the University of 
Utah and the National Science Foundation, contains vital re- 
search and provocative ideas on the urgent problem of our time. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION OF MORMON THEOLOGY 
Sterling M. McMurrin. 
This fall will also see the appearance of Dean McMurrin’s pene- 
trating philosophical analysis. Taken from an address delivered 
by him last year before large audiences at the several Utah uni- 
versities, this little book is a “must” for all students of religion. 


HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK 
David E. Miller. 


This forthcoming definitive study of an epic in the colonization 
of the American West combines historical insight with much 
hitherto unprinted source material. It deals with the Mormon 


trek down through the “Hole-in-the-Rock” to Bluff in southern 
Utah in the 80's. To appear in October. 


Translated and edited by Charles E. Dibble and 
Arthur O. Anderson. 


The great work of Fray Bernardino Sahagdn, never before com- 


pletely available in any language, nears completion with the 
scheduled (November) appearance of Book IX. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS 
This series now comprises nearly forty numbers. Of Danger 
Cave, by Jesse D. Jennings (No. 27), the American Journal of 
Archaeology says: “One of the best half-dozen monographs on 
—— archaeology yet to $c te apt a, Cave's findings 
ve profoundly influenced the thinking of glaciologists, as 
a recent article in Harper's Magazine testifies. 
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